“THE GIRL AND THE GRADUATE’’—By Jesse Lynch Williams 
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KNOW how hard the children are on stockings. 

OTH ER Mothers have the darning to do—and the scold- 

ing. Here’s a stocking back of which stands the 

reputation of the most famous hosiery mill in the world. ‘Will wear longer and 
better than any child’s or misses’ stocking made. Fast black. Won't crock, fade, 


or stain. Reinforced knee, heel, and ankle. With double sole. We call it 


LIGHT WEIGHT 
STYLE G. B iigsep Hosiery 
25 Cents Per Pair. Six Pairs in Dainty Box, $1.50 


SOLD BY DEALERS or sent express or postpaid to 
any address upon receipt of price. 
FR EE—0ur latest and best catalog and price list, with colored illustrations men’s 
half hose and misses’ hosiery. Tells you why Shawknit hosiery is the very best hosiery 





SHAW STOCKING CO., 39 Smith Street, LOWELL, MASS. 


MmmmAaAAAAA-A 
As TIME 1s the stuff Life’s 


made of, take it from an 


Elgin Watch 


the timekeeper of a lifetime—the world’s 
standard pocket timepiece. Sold every- 
where; fully guaranteed. Booklet free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Ecin, ILLInaIs, 
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and DUNLOP “Sts: Tires 











Stand foremost for Uniform Quality, Honest Construction and 
Durability. That each is the most serviceable tire of its class is 
universally acknowledged by those buyers who desire The Best 














regardless of cost, and thus consider the question of their needs 
intelligently. Let us advise you regarding the proper size and weight of tire best adapted 
to your requirements Branches in principal cities. 


Ghe HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS COMPANY 
HARTFORD CONN 
(Users of SOLID RUBBER TIRES moy rest assured that 


our reputation as makers of only high-class goods will be 
with this product) 
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Encircle Your Family 


with the protection of Life Insur- 
ance and thus leave them free and 
independent, giving them the 
benefits your own efforts now provide. 


Write for Information, Dept. Y 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
HOME OFFICE, Newark, N. J. 




















Covering Wisconsin 


You cant cover Wisconsin! 
a Michigan, southern 

innesota and northern 
Iowa without using 








has within the 
year become 
an entirely new 
proposition. «~~ 
The Sentinel, 
always the cor- 
nerstone, is 
now the cap 
sheaf too and 
intermediale 
. Slories--in fact, 
the whole struc- Whats more, you need use 
° no other daily or Sunday 
ture for profit- | paper to work this feta 
able publicity, = oe 
in the Badger State. ene rne 


wii pHE MILWAUKEE SENTINEL is the 
general adverliscr’s comprehensive 
and economical medivm for reaching 
the conservalive but enterprising 
thrift of this prosperovs commonwealth—a 























Two-Cent Metropolitan Morning Daily 


thal has eliminated Chicago journalism as 
a considerable factor in its own territory 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY PACH BROTHERS 


“WEST POINT’S CENTENNIAL 
The Rev. George Deshon, Class of ’43, offering the prayer at the opening exercises for the celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the foundation 
of the United States Military Academy, June 9, 1902 
























ADRID is an extremely 
small and extremely hand- 


some city. It is about as 

small as New York would be were 
all of it wiped away except Cen- 
tral Park and that portion which 
stretches from the Park to Twenty- 
third Street. Were you high 
enough, or if there were one street 
q running in a straight line through 
¢ Madrid, you could, from the fields 
eat one end of it, see the people in 

*the fields at the other. For Madrid 

eelias no suburbs, In Madrid a com- 
eegiuter is an impossibility. The 
Mud-Express from Paris, the train 
from Gibraltar, each come abruptly 
upon a complete and charming city 
stripped of outlying districts and 
semi-detached villas. Its main 
thoroughfare stops in the open 
country. You do not approach 
Madrid through a backyard of 
mills, gas houses, grain elevators, or between lines of freight 
and refrigerator cars. Madrid looks as though it had been 
picked up and dropped just as it is, among its smiling hills 
and groves of cork trees. At one side it ends abruptly with 
the Royal Palace, at the opposite extremity it tapers off 
into a magnificent park, a boulevard of walks, streets and 
an avenue, all shaded by trees and bounded by private palaces 
set in beautiful gardens. At one end of this boulevard is 
the great bull-ring, capable of holding thirteen thousand 
the racetrack and.polo ground. — Be- 
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people; at the other, 
yond each is the open country. 

The heart of this compact, ‘‘tabloid’’ city with the look of 
Paris is the Puerta del Sol, a public square which draws in 
the blood of the city and pumps it out again through ten nar- 
row streets. The Plaza itself is about as small as the City 
Hall Park, in New York, but its flat, sunny stretch of asphalt 
is without fountains, statues or trees. 

The Puerta del Sol, or the Door of the Sun, is thé meeting 
place of all the gossips and idlers of Madnd, and during the 
Coronation week it has been as noisy as an Eastern bazaar, as 
closely packed as Madison Square on election night. 

A HETEROGENEOUS THRONG IN MADRID’S 
PRINCIPAL SQUARE 

Looking down from the balcony of a hotel into this meeting- 
place you can see every one who lives in Madrid, and all of 
those who have come to it to witness the Coronation. There 
are open-mouthed, stumbling peasants in knee-breeches and 
jackets covered with big silver buttons, and the flat, black 
velvet hat, like the lid of a kettle, which the pictures on the 
Spanish fans have made famidiar; bull-fighters, as vain and 
conscious as vaudeville stars on Broadway, each with his hair 
plastered over his ears, and with the flat-brimmed sombrero, 
the high heels and the tiny pigtail which proclaim his calling. 
Only the peasant women still wear the mantilla, but there are 
enough of them now in the city to give it the local color, 
and, were they absent, you would guess where you were by 
the diligences and the Andalusian mules, covered with red 
and yellow worsted, and the tiny donkeys laden with great 
zine water-jars, or goatskin wine-bags, and by the fat priests 
in shovel hats, and by the thousands of smart, well-groomed, 
well-set-up little soldiers. 

Among these, ata gallop, pass the royal carriages, carry- 
ing the foreign princes and their aids in brilliant uniforms, 
squadrons of cavalry to police the race-track, red, yellow and 
white 40-horsepower automobiles howling like siren buoys, 
two-story diligenees drawn by five mules, each with a jan- 
gling necklace of bells, and regiments of infantry going to 
change guard at the Palace; detachments of the Guardia 
Civil mounted and dismounted, the Palace Guard with hal- 
berds, and almost hourly, as he rushes from one ceremony 
to another, the King and the Queen-Mother. When they pass 
through the Puerta del Sol it becomes an ant-hill into which 
some one has thrown a rock. Sometimes the king’s carriage 
passes along the north side and sometimes to the south, and 
in their uneertainty of mind the crowd of visiting peasants 
ihe idlers of Madrid, like a flock of frightened sheep, 
frantically back and forth across the Plaza. And then 
gallop of hoofs, three officers clearing the way with 
drawn swords, boy King passes smiling and raising 
his hand to his visor, and the Queen-Regent waving her hand- 
kerchief in a sort of Chautauqua salute. 

The first event of the Coronation week was the crowning 
, as the ceremony is in reality, the taking the 
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of the Kiug, or 
oath of allegiance to the Constitution. 
A KING WHO DOES NOT NEED A CROWN 


There is a crown in Spain, but the King does not wear it. 
Unlike other monarchs, to become a king he does not have to 
wait until the crown is placed upon his head, but he is born a 
king. When, sixteen yedirs ago, Alfonso the Thirteenth was 
passed around the aute-room to his mother’s bed-chamber on 
a silver tray, robed simply in pink jeweller’s cotton, to be ob- 
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served by the foreign ambassadors, he was then just as much 
of a king as when, last week, in the Cortes, he laid his hand 
on the Bible and swore to observe the laws of his country. 

The oath he swore is this one: ‘I swear to God on the 
Holy Gospels to observe the Constitution and the laws. If I 
do this may God reward me; if not, may He call me to ac- 
count.’’ At the conclusion of this brief oath, which the boy 
recited in a firm, clear voice, some one cried, ‘‘Viva el Rey!”’ 
and the entire gathering shouted, ‘*‘Viva’’ once. It rang like 
a salute of musketry. 

There were a crown and sceptre on the table beside the 
King, but he did not touch them. The only other sign of a 
crown in the Coronation exercises was the one on the top of 
the carriage in which, after taking the oath, he rode from the 
Cortes to the Church of St. Francis to listen to the Te Deum. 
In this procession there were twenty-three state coaches, the 
carriage of the King, known as the Coach of the Royal Crown, 
bringing up the rear. 

At the head of the procession were heralds in medieval 
costume, mace bearers, and mounted drummers with their 
silver kettledrums flashing from either side of the pommel, 
grooms in white wigs, silk stockings and the court livery of 
three hundred years since, leading Arabian horses, with their 
empty saddles of velvet and gold. Then the carriages of the 
grandees and the royal family. These were the state coaches. 
They rocked and swung on carved wheels, heavy with ormolu 
brass. The bodies were covered with enamel, tortoise shell 
or gold leaf, on which were painted coats of arms and scenes 
and landscapes as exquisite as those on an ivory fan. The 
trappings were of red morocco and stamped Spanish leather. 
Postilions in jackets of gold lace rode the near Jeader of each 
of the six horses, a driver in a three-cornered hat and white 
wig was lost on a box-seat as large as a feather-bed and 
covered with a velvet hammer cloth. On the heads of the 
horses and on the tops of the coaches were dyed ostrich 
feathers and plumes of gold. The interior of the coaches 
was lined with padded silk and satin. They resembled 
monster jewel cases on wheels, and as they moved slowly 
forward in the brilliant sunlight, and the horses tossed their 
plumes, and the jewel boxes rocked on their springs, they 
flashed like the fairy coach of Cinderella. 


THE KING LISTENING TO THE TE DEUM 

In form the Church of St. Francis is circular, and sur- 
mounted by a great dome. Without the six small chapels 
which open upon it it is much the same size as the rotunda 
of the Capitol at Washington. It has a very modern air. It 
is lighted by electric lights, and looks as though it had been 
lately gilded. The paintings on the walls and in the dome 
also have a modern look, and suggest Bouguereau, when he 
is most like Bouguereau. It was here the King listened to 
the Te Deum, but, except for the wonderful music, the scene 
had less the suggestion of a religious ceremony in a cathedral 
than of an audience hall in a palace. The back of the church 
was almost entirely hidden by royal princesses and the gran- 
dees, so that, instead of the altar, one saw only tiaras, bare 
shoulders, epaulets and decorations. And in the body of the 
church the priests and bishops were entirely lost in the crush 
of foreign princes, members of the embassies, captains-gen- 
eral, admirals and diplomats. The ladies of Madrid, wearing 
black mantillas, were seated in an outer fringe against the 
walls. 

When the King entered the cathedral ten priests walked 
beside him, supporting over his head a canopy, heavy with 
silk and gold. But, not being in the habit of carrying cano- 


pies over kings, the priests allowed this one to droop and 
sometimes the fringe fell in front of the King’s eyes and 


sometimes the canopy bumped him on the head. The Queen- 
Mother, who now, since within the last twenty minutes, fol- 
lowed behind the King, as she passed the tribune of the visiting 
strangers, could be heard expostulating with two priests, who 
were so overcome with stage fright that they were allowing 
their part of the canopy to brush the King’s hair the wrong 
way. But finally the King, when he was half-way down the 
aisle, dodged from under the canopy and walked on ahead of 
it, leaving the ten priests struggling with their burden and 
hurrying to recapture him from the rear. 

As an illustration of how deeply the details of the cere- 
mony impressed great minds, several diplomats, who had only 
seen the King after he had escaped from the canopy, solemnly 
exclaimed why no one walked beneath it. It was, they stated, 
because it was carried in memory of the absent grandfather of 
the King, who had just died. Instead of which it was be- 
cause the King did not want his hair mussed. In this way 
are precedents established and the history of a court is made. 

At the church the music of the Te Deum was the most im- 
pressive feature of the ceremony. It swept from the choir 
loft, high over the heads of the people, across the great dome 
to the gallery opposite, where another chorus of voices and 
brass and string instruments rolled it back again. Only with 
an opera glass was it possible to distinguish the singers and 
the musicians in the dome. They were so high above the 
people that the antiphonal chorus was like an artillery duel in 
the clouds. The music swept down out of the dark dome like 
a wave of thunder, silencing the whispering princesses before 
the altar and reaching even the impatient multitude waiting 
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outside on the sunlit tribunes. It was glorious music, noble, 
magnificent, tremendous, and as the thunder ceased, and 
from the painted saints and angels in the dome a single 
tenor voice rose proudly and jubilantly, the little king ceased 
smiling at the wax which dripped from a candle upon the 
epaulets of his equerry and, with his mother at his side, 
dropped to his knees. 


ALFONSO OWES EVERYTHING TO HIS MOTHER 

It would be hard to estimate all that Alfonso XIII. owes 
to his mother. It is undoubtedly due to the fight she made 
for him, and to the care in things little and great which she 
showed for him, that he has at last won his throne and that 
he has become the gallant gentleman he is. 

Even in the days of her own unpopularity, when she was 
known as ‘“‘the Austrian,’? she never stooped to tricks in 
order to win favor for her son. He was always the great 
gentleman, always the king. The Queen-Regent 1ever per- 
mitted him to bid for popularity, as though he were a politi- 
cian seeking votes. For sixteen years she guarded and 
trained him as though there were no question of his not, 
some day, coming into his inheritance. So he seldom ap- 
peared in public, never visited the Opera, never was seen at 
the bull-ring. He was brought up in the great woods at the 
back of the Palace and on the seashore at San Sebastian. At 
that time, when he was supposed to be an invalid, he was on 
horseback taking four-barred gates, or, with a regulation mus- 
ket, drilling with the cadet corps, 

To-day he is a tall, well-set-up lad, with all the alert eager- 
ness of the boy, and with the dignity and good manners of 
one who has been born and trained to be a king. At the re- 
ception in the Palace it was interesting to watch him pass 
down the line of Ambassadors and set them at their ease; to 
see the delight of the representative of Turkey as he scraped 
and bowed, to note the Knglish Ambassador’s stiff embarrass- 
ment, and, on the contrary, the easy lack of self-conscious- 
ness of the two when the King questioned Sir Edward Sey- 
mour, who led the first advance on Pekin. As the two gen- 
tlemen talked eagerly together they made an interesting con- 
trast—the gray-bearded six-foot sailorman, in the uniform of 
an English admiral, and the slight, dark-eyed king in the uni- 
form of a field-marshal of Spain. 

The reception which followed the taking of the oath was 
notable chiefiy on account of the beauty of the tapestries of 
the Palace and of the decorations of its halls and corridors. 
It was also interesting on account of the shock it gave to 
visitors who had heard much of the strict etiquette of the 
Spanish court. To them it was surprising to see the King and 
the Queen stepping from their dais and mixing in the crowd, 
talking and shaking hands with their Spanish friends. It 
looked much more democratic than a reception at the White 
House. 

The review of the troops was notable on account of the ex- 
cellent showing made by the cavalry and artillery. The lat- 
ter, who came at the end of the long procession, passed the 
tribunes at a trot, which was quickened into a gallop, the guns 
of cach battery passing as though made of one piece and the 
cavalry keeping a line, which one seldom sees outside of mili- 
tary tournaments, 


PREPARING FOR THE ROYAL BULL-FIGHT 

But the great event of the Coronation week was the royal 
bull-fight. Both to the people of Madrid and to the foreigners 
it promised to be the function of the greatest, the most thrilling 
interest. And it kept its promise. Among many splendid 
functions—reviews, receptions, banquets and fétes—in the 
Palace gardens, it was unique, national and magnificent. 
Every country can hold a review and any king can give a 
banquet, and any cat can go to a king’s garden-party and 
look at him, but there is only one king—the King of Spain— 
who can give a royal bull-fight. The other ceremonies were 
conventionally dignified and impressive; but the bull-fight was 
medieval, dramatic, a picture of extravagant color and beauty, 
and, unlike any other ‘‘royal’’ entertainment, it throbbed with 
excitement. 

Without its royal appendages, bull-fighting, even in Madrid, 
where it is extremely well done, is dull and boring; and, when 
the horses are sacrificed, offensively disgusting. Where the 
horses are concerned, bull-fighting lacks every element of fair 
play; but in the goading of the bull with the banderillos and 
in killing him with the sword the bull-fighter runs a certain 
risk, the terms between the bull and the man become more 
evenly balanced, and the contest can fairly be classified as a 
sport. 

There were several reasons why, long before the event, 
those Spaniards who were wise in their generation, began to 
struggle for a’ place at the royal bull-tight, as Englishmen 
are struggling now for a seat in Westminster Abbey. For 
one reason, in many years it was the first recognition by the 
King and Queen of the national sport; secondly, three young 
officers of the most noble and most ancient families of Spain 
were to descend into the arena and place themselves in com- 
parison with the professional bull-fighters; and, thirdly, the 
Palace Guard had claimed their ancient privilege of protecting 
the King from inside the ring, and the King, quite as jealous 
as they of his prerogatives, and in case there might be any 
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doubt in their minds on the subject, had ordered them to do 
so. When this fact became known there was not a bull-ring 
enthusiast in Madrid, nor, for that matter, any one else, who 
did not declare that he would have a seat for that particular 
bull-iight even if he had ‘‘to siton a barrel.’? It was as 
though at King Edward’s Coronation the Beefeaters were to 
be pitted against the lions at the Zoo, or as though Sousa’s 
bandsmen were to fight an equal number of bolomen. 


THE PROCESSION OF BULL-FIGHTERS 


After the King had appeared in the royal box, and his 
mother and himself had been hailed with more love and 
loyalty than had greeted them in any other place during the 
Coronation week, two mounted Alguazils, or masters of cere- 
monies, and eight on foot in black velvet and ostrich feathers 
had made obeisance to them, the procession of bull-fighters, 
noble and otherwise, moved around the arena. The amateurs 
entered it in state coaches, in the same gorgeous vehicles 
which had preceded the King to the Cortez, each accompanied 
by his noble sponsor in court regalia and each wearing the 
costume of the time of Philip IV., the sombrero with plumes, 
the velvet clouk, the soft leather boots above the knee, the 
puffed sleeves and the lace collar. They looked as gallant 
as the rival Don Cesar de Bazans, who lately have been 
touring American theatres, and their servants and squires 
who walked beside the coach wore liveries of the same period, 
and of the families of the Marquis of Medina Coeli, the Marquis 
of Tovar and the Marquis of Montellano. Behind the noble 
amateurs came the professional matadors, with their smooth- 
shaven lips, their pigtails, their pink silk stockings ard short 
breeches, and jackets stiff with gold, and each surrounded by 
his gorgeous retinue. And then followed the ‘‘supers’’ of the 
bull-ring, the men who beat the half-dead horses with rods, 
who drag away the dead bodies, and who carry hammers to 
repair the barrier when the bull breaks it down. Looking 
upon these were sixteen thousand people crowded as closely 
together, even in the royal boxes, as soldiers in a fighting 
square. 

You must picture, under an open blue sky, a roofless well 
of human beings rising in compact rows to the height of a 
six-story building, the men in gorgeous uniforms, the women 
with brilliant Howers under their white mantillas. Imagine 
each tier of boxes, draped with the oldest and finest of Flem- 
ish and Spanish tapestries, with velvet and gold embroideries, 
with family coats of arms; against the sky-line a gorgeous 
rainbow of fluttering flags, and in the ring below men in cos- 
tumes, rigid with gold lace, who waved blood-red mantles 
and who, as they darted to and fro, or vaulted for safety over 
the barrier, flashed like great goldtish in the sun. Imagine, 
every two minutes, the people who formed this circular wall 
six stories high springing to their feet and shrieking, cheering, 
expostulating, entreating, all of them quite mad, all of them 
quivering with excitement, shaken by the sight of real hair- 
breadth escapes, of real risks of human and brute life, by the 
sight of spurting blood and slaughtered animals. It was a re- 
turn to first principles, it was medieval, primitive, barbarie. 
The whole sixteen thousand people, proud princesses, amiable 
ambassadors, generals and admirals, civilians and blasé patrons 
of the bull-ring, were met on a common footing. We had re- 
turned to the da, s of paid gladiators and the Christian martyrs. 


SLAUGHTER OF MADDENED ANIMALS BEGINS 


There were nine bulls killed, and no one cares to think how 
many horses. In as many minutes one bull killed four, until 
the ring looked and smelled like a shambles. But in an in- 
stant, with a great jangling of bells, the carcasses had been 
dragged from sight, the arena had been reswept, the blood 
hidden with white sand, and the boy Machaquito, famous 
over all Spain, hat in one hand and sword and cloak in the 
other, was shouting up at the King with grandiloqueut, im- 
passioned gestures, dedicating to his Majesty the death of the 
bull. Sometimes the matadors bungled, and retreated amid 
jeers, bowing for pardon; sometimes one would drive his 
sword so true that the great bull pitched dead at his feet, and 
then the walls of people shook and swayed, and the King 
stood up and raised his field-marshal’s hat to the bull-fighter 
and tossed him a box of jewels. It all moved with the quick- 
ness of a biograph, without halt or pause for breath, one 
picture so swiftly shutting out the last that the eye could not 
hold it all and saw only a mass of colors, a confusion of charg- 
ing bulls, graceful, nimble men, and horses, galloping or toss- 
ing in agony, in a blazing sunlight that flashed on the coats of 
gold and pools of blood. 

No one believed that the Palace Guard would really stand 
at the ring side. It seemed so unnecessary. For, in order to 
reach the King, the bull would have had to climb an incline 
six stories high, tightly packed with human beings. 

But when the bugle sounded the Palace Guard marched to 
the opening in the barrier immediately below the royal box, 
and filled it with a living wall of men. At the sight there 
rose shouts of wonder and delight, and jeering cheers. 
indeed, promised fine sport. For the ten men in the front 
rank, so argued the people, would be sure to break and run, 
and if they did, some of them would of a certainty be killed. 
The possibilities of fun were infinite. The Palace Guard is 
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chiefly ornamental. The men who form it are chosen because 
they are over six feet high and because they own many war 
medals. The sole duty of each is too look beautiful, and 
when any one in authority passes him inside the Palace to 
hit the stone floor with the butt of his halberd. This salute 
warns the next Palace Guard that an individual of importance 
is approaching him, and adds considerably to the individual's 
happiness and to his opinion of his own value. The halberd 
is a medieval steel spike, ornately engraved and polished. 
Since the days of Isabella and Ferdinand it had not been con- 
sidered as a weapon. It was merely something heavy with 
which one could pound upon the floor, Consequently, when 
the bull saw an opening in the barrier filled only with ten bril- 
liant uniforms, with offensive scarlet facings, he bent his horns 
and went for the Palace Guard with such fixity of purpose 
that no matador ventured to distract his attention. 


THE BRAVERY OF THE PALACE GUARDS 
It was a critical moment for the Palace Guard. Had they 


‘turned and run, the people who were watching them, and 


who paid taxes to support them in luxurious ease, might have 
decided to cut them off the court list. Also, although that 
was a secondary consideration, they would have been gored 
in the back and killed. Had one of the ten wavered and left 
an opening, the bull could have swept through it and picked 
up the remaining nine, one at a time. Had one of them taken 
a step backward, all would have had to retreat with him. 
But the Palace Guard never budged. Amid the yells of 
warning and the roar of sixteen thousand voices, in a posi- 
tion of ‘‘fix bayonets, charge,’’ the men lowered their toy 
spears and received the weight of a thousand-pound bull full 
on the ten points. The shock threw two men off their feet, 
and bent and broke three of the medieval halberds. But the 
remaining seven held fast, and the bull, with a bellow of 
surprise and pain, tore away after a less determined adver- 
sary. There was a yell of delight and roars of laughter and 
thunders of applause. The Palace Guard had met the enemy 
and he was theirs. Before the eyes of all Madrid they had 
shown their prowess, in full court regalia they had faced a 
maddened bull. Before the King and Queen they had cov- 
ered themselves with blood and glory. Three times later, 
other bulls made the mistake of trying to dislodge the men 
with the halberds, and each time were driven off amid howls 
of approval, while the Palace Guard, trembling with excite- 
ment and delight, proudly shook aloft their broken halberds 
and showed the blood on the highly ornamented blades. 
That night the Palace Guard, as it preceded the King to the 
Palace, dusty and dishevelled, with stained halberds and 
broken spear-points, received an ovation second only to 
that given to Alfonso himself. They deserved it. They 
had guarded his sacred person from the bull. They had 
upheld the traditions of their corps. They had delivered 
the goods. 

When they entered the ring, one was rather sorry for the 
nobles; and they themselves looked as though they felt 
somewhat foolish. You felt sorry for them because you 
knew that no one could live up to their triumphal entry. 
But, as it turned out, they were apparently quite as glad to 
escape from the state coaches as were the men who drove 
them to escape from the ring. And when, after offering 
homage to the King, they began their part of the perform- 
ance, one wanted to apologize for doubting them, as one had 
doubted the Palace Guard, and you cheered them wildly, as 
did everybody else. 

THE PICADOR PROVOKES; THE AMATEUR KILLS 

The professional picador, the man who fights on horse- 
back, is armed with a spear, as stout as a vaulting-pole, but 
with a blade at the end so short that it can only wound the 
bull, not kill him. The man’s legs are covered with armor, 
but the horse he rides is unprotected and blindfolded and is 
brought into the ring for no other purpose than to be butch- 
ered. When it is not killed outright by the first onslaught of 
the bull, its condition is so pitiable and offensive that there is 
nothing left for one to do but to fix his eyes on his programme 
or go home. 

But the idea of these amateurs was not to torture, but to 
kill the bull and to save the horse. The lance or spear used 
by them held a blade sufficiently long to reach the bull’s heart, 
but the shaft was so light that it afforded no protection to the 
one who carried it. Their object was to pass in front of the 
bull when he was charging headlong, drive the spear down at 
his heart, with a turn of the wrist to break the lance and 
escape before the horse was gored. And the amateurs wore 
no armor. Their performance, in comparison with that of the 
professional picadors was as much more sportsmanlike and 
dangerous as would be tackling a grizzly bear in the open 
with a knife, to shooting him iu a cage. Nor was it etiquette 
for them to strike at the bull unless he had first charged them. 
They did not wait, as often do the professional matadors, 
until the bull is dazed, dying and motionless. Instead, again 
and again, with spear. poised, they wquld gallop at him, only, 
when he did not lunge, to lift the lance-point and pass him by 
uvhurt. But when he did charge, the amateur 1ode straight 
and drove the lance just back of his shoulder at his heart and, 
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at the same instant, snatched his horse clear of the plunging 
horns. In tent-pegging, the rider must keep his eye on the 
tent-peg and steady his horse. In polo, he must strike at a 
moving object and, at the same moment perhaps, turn his 
pony in its own length; and every one knows the pleasura- 
ble excitement there is in watching a smart recovery and re- 
turn of the ball at polo. But conceive the player carrying, 
instead of a mallet, a lance, his object not a white ball, but 
a space as small as a man’s hand on the back of a mad bull, 
charging him with the weight and velocity of an automobile 
and aiming at his horse’s belly with horns like cutlasses, 
Sometimes the polo ponies of these amateurs escaped only 
by three inches. Had they failed to do so, both horse and 
man would have been caught up and tossed in the air, or 
ripped open and trampled underfoot. In the same ring we 
had all seen a bull carry a horse easily on its horns, and, 
again, another bull lift a horse until his rider fell over the 
five-foot barrier. We had seen a bull, with one sweep of his 
great neck, cut open a horse from its hind-leg to its shoulder. 
And so, as each of the young nobles galloped forward, rose 
in his stirrups and drove the lance into the bull's back, and 
then, with his pony untouched, leaped safely away, the peo 
ple, knowing the risk, rose and cheered and yelled as madly 
as though their own lives had been spared. 

EXCITEMENT BOILS THE BLOOD OF THE SPEC- 

TATORS 

The excitement of the spectators was so contagious, so 
wild, their blood was at such fever heat, that soon-all sense 
of proportion became distorted. Accidents which at any 
other time would have stirred them, now were ouly a part 
of the picture, of this flashing, thrilling, moving picture. 
When a bull leaped the barrier and charged the defenceless 
spectators, who for that gala occasion had been permitted to 
stand behind it, the emotion of the others was not for the 
danger of these few, but one of impatience that time was 
being wasted. And when a celebrated matador was caught 
and tossed, no one thought to inquire if he were killed. [His 
fall only quickened the action, afforded an extra pulse beat, 
added another thrill to our holiday. 

It meant only that in the ring there was one less of the 
Mercury-footed, bespangled men, who were driving the bull 
toward the amateur or luring him away. The bull pursued 
this one half across the arena. The matador ran directly 
toward the barrier in front of us, and had his hands and one 
knes on the top of it. He was so close that when he vaulted 
we could see his smile and hear him panting. And then the 
bull struck the barrier with the force of a battering-ram, his 
horns rose round the matador’s waist, and he flung him, as a 
man tosses hay on a pitchfork. And as he struck the ground 
the bull turned and gored him, and stamped on him and rolled 
him in the sand. The excitement was at such a point that oue 
felt no more emotion than though the matador were a bundle of 
clothes. You could call up no deeper sympathy for him than 
for a rag worried by a dog. One had no time to consider that 
this was a human being which the big beast, enraged and 
unreasoning, with blood spurting from its neck and nostrils, 
was pawing and mangling. It was only a roll of dusty 
velvet, with motionless pink silk legs and motionless arms 
of gold. 

Then, as though they had sprung from the earth, his 
brother matadors closed upon the bull, hurling their red 
mantles in his bloodshot eyes, enticing, alluring, madden- 
ing him; until he flung himself at the silk cloak as heavily 
as he had thrown himself at the oak barrier. He wrapped 
his horns in it, and pawed and rent it into ribbons. You 
knew his rage was as deeply satisfied as when he had gored 
the man. 

PRIEST AND SURGEONS AWAIT THE WOUNDED 

MATADOR 

And in an instant the matadors had passed their comrade 
to willing hands inside the barrier, and they had borne him 
to the operating-table, where the surgeon waited to strip 
him of his velvet, while the priest stood at the door of his 
chapel adjoining, with the holy sacrament in his hands. 

But, with a hole in his neck and a hole in his body, the 
matador lived to fight another day. Not that that was known 
to us then, nor that we cared. At the ring side sixteen 
thousand people were on their feet, applauding, cheering 
madly. ‘ 

For the amateur had driven his lance into the heart of the 
bull, had snapped his staff and thrown the broken end jubi 
lantly into the air, and was bowing from his saddle to the 
King, sweeping the ground with his plumed hat. When, 
after the third bull was killed, the three amateurs tried to 
leave the ring, thousands of voices commanded them to re- 
turn and receive their reward. And, together, they rode 
once around the arena, galloping abreast, looking like the 
Three Musketeers, like pictures by Velasquez, while Spanish 
grandees and princesses, young girls and great ladies, German 
field marshals, and English, French, Chinese, Japanese and 
Russian generals stood on their chairs and pounded their 
gloved hands together and shouted at them in every lauguage 
of the civilized world, 
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The “Dixie”? Unloading the American Supplies in Trenches in the Cemetery at Georgetown, St. Vincent, in which over Twelve Hundred 
the Harbor of Fort de France Victims of the Disaster have already been buried 
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Refugees in Georgetown, St. Vincent, waiting for the Distribution of Relief Supplies 
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Drawing Rations at the Georgetown Relief Depots 
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Conveying an injured Woman to the Hospital Carrying Coffins in the Streets of Georgetown 
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French Soldiers guarding the Relief Supplies at Fort de France Ruins of. the Cathedral of St. Pierre 
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ORD ERSKINE said on a great occasion, ‘It is im- 
possible to define in terms the proper feelings of a 


gentleman; but their existence has supported this 
country for many s, and she might perish if they were 
lost,” 

It is quite as hard to define in terms the character which 
the colleges in the old days desired to create in their gradu- 
ates, Yet that character very largely determined the char- 
acter and the history of the American people from the first 
setulement down to a time considerably later than that of my 
own youth. indeed, it might be said without much gualiti- 
cation, or danger of contradiction, that the character the old 
American college sought to ereate and the character of the 
English gentleman as Erskine conceived it were in substance 
the same. The main distinction between the old college 
training and the new is that the old college placed its em- 
phasis upon character as its product and the new university 
or college places its emphasis on attainment, or the mastery 
of instrumeuts for success in the vocations of life. 

Undoubtedly the best teacher in old days would have 
claimed, rightfully, that he sought to give his pupils accom- 
plishments which would be useful to them in the ealling for 
which they were designed. Undoubtedly every university in 
this country and every college in this country will maintain 
to-day that it desires to give to its pupils the moral quality 
and the mental quality which will make the best citizenship, 
and the behavior and courtesy which make gentlemen, As 
of old, so to-day, every college graduate, however humble his 
origin, is entitled to write after his name Generosus—Gentle- 
man. But still there is no doubt—and the prevalence of the 
elective system is a substantial admission—that the modern 
college is thinking a great deal more than formerly of what 
the man it educates will have to do, while the old college was 
thinking almost wholly of what the man it graduated expected 


to be. 








The course of instruction in the college varies and grows 
with the varying changes of the opinions of the generations. 
But there is one thing which the college has taught her chil- 
dren from the beginning and which she will teach them to 
the end, and that is, that the debt which the alumnus owes 
to the college he must pay to the country —‘*‘ Noblesse oblige. ”’ 
“To whom much is given, of him much shall be required.’’ 
‘*Freely ye have received, freely give.” 

Why, the doctrine is older than history, it is older than 
literature. Sarpedon learned it from his: Lycian fathers, and 
taught it to his comrade Glaucus, when they went into battle! 
**Why is it that we have the first seats at the feast, and that 
our cups are full, and that our broad lands by the Xanthus 
are rich in corn und wine?) We must now and forever fight 
foremost in the battle!’’ 


COLLEGE MEN IN CIVIC LIFE 


I do not think Iam competent to compare the influence on 
the life of the country to-day of the men who graduate at 
college with those whose training came in some other way. 
But I suppose that the great multiplication of such institutions 
has increased rather than diminished the proportionate in- 
fluence of college men in recent years. The Congressional 
Directory shows that of the President, Cabinet, Judges of the 
United States Supreme Court, Senate and House of Represen- 
tutives there are 248 college men as against 215 who were 
educated elsewhere. I have not included the graduates of 
law schools among the college men. 

I was graduated at Harvard in 1846. From the first found- 
ing of Harvard College to a time a great deal later than mine, 
the graduates of Harvard—and I suppose that was true of ali 
other like institutions in the country—expected to become 
members of what were known as the three learned profes- 
sions—Law, Medicine, and Divinity. A few of them went 
into trade and became merchants. A few, though a larger 
samber, became physicians. A few embarked early in po- 
litical life, and some, a still smaller number, were kept in 
public life permanently, 

I do not think that either the doctor or the merchant got 
much from his college training which helped him in his calling 


in life. He got, of course, refinement of taste and a moral 
quality he learned from his teachers, But there was nothing 


taugiit of any value of the principles of finance or the science 
of government or Constitutional law, or of chemistry or biology 
cr of natural history in any form which would be of much 
alue to a man who was to apply medical science in practice. 
I'here was in my time a little smattering taught of French 
and German and Italian and Spanish; but the students did 
very seriously. I do not suppose a tenth part of 
od by it a particle. The lawyer and the 

The habit of translation from Latin and 
reatest value in forming a good English 
truction in English composition was, to 
, very valuable. The study and recitation 
in ethies and physics and metaphysies and theology were of 
course directly in the line of a man who was expected to 
peach the Gospel, aud were very near akin to the study of the 
science of the law, including Constitutional law. ‘The disci- 
pline which these gave the reasoning powers, and the capacity 
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for writing and speaking good English, were of great value. 
But the whole curriculum seems meagre and superficial com- 
pared with that which is found in the college catalogues 
to-day. 

And yet the Harvard meu, wherever they went, were apt 
to take foremost place in the two professions of law and di- 
vinity. The editor of the George Clinton Papers, published 
by the State of New York, says what has been said a good 
many times before, that the Revolution in Massachusetts was 
the work of Harvard College. Samuel Adams and James Otis 
and John Hancock and John Adams, and nearly all their 
eminent associates in the great debate that preceded the Revo- 
lution, as well as their opponents on the other side, were 
Harvard men. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW REGIME 


There are two very important differences between the 
modern college and the college of old time. Only within 
the last thirty or forty years American colleges sought to call 
into their service men of great general distinction and ability, 
without requiring them to be learned or accomplished in their 
special pursuit when they began their employment. If they 
needed a Latin or a Greek professor or a professor of mathe- 
matics or philosophy they got the best man they could find 
and invited him to devote himself to that pursuit. In 1806, 
my father, afterward an eminent lawyer at the Massachusetts 
bar, was invited to fill the professorship of mathematics, then 
vacant. He had been admitted to the bar but a year or two, 
but had had some very important successes. He had no special 
proficiency in mathematics. But the authorities of the college 
believed him to be a man of general ability who would succeed 
in any intellectual pursuit he should undertake. I suppose if 
the professorship of Greek or Latin or moral philosophy had 
been vacant at the time he would have been asked to till that. 
When he declined, John Farrar, who was regarded by his 
pupils afterward as the most eloquent man of his time, al- 
though it was the time of Everett and Webster and Harrison 
Gray Otis, accepted the chair of mathematics, which he filled 
with great distinction. 

Yale called Professor Silliman and President Day and Pro- 
fessor Olmsted on the same theory. Harvard a little later 
called Edward Everett, a man of the most varied accomplish- 
ments, already a famous and eloquent preacher, to the chair of 
Greek. The two Henry Wares, who were eminent clergymen, 
were selected, I suppose, on the same principle. So on the 
same principle was the older Jonathan Edwards invited to the 
presidency of Princeton, and the younger Jonathan Edwards, 
less famous but still one of the great men of his time, was 
called to the presidency of Union. So of Wayland at Brown 
and Mark Hopkins at Williams. The effect of this was that 
the student spent his four years in contact with great men. 

I would not undervalue the able and learned instructors who 
fill the chairs in our universities to-day. They have, I sup- 
pose, a standard of scholarship, each in his specialty, to which 
the men of whom I am speaking rarely attained. But in gen- 
eral their names are not mentioned when the roll of the great 
men of the nation is called. They can doubtless teach their 
pupils a language or a science better than their predecessors ; 
but that they are as well calculated to inspire in them a lofty 
ambition I will not undertake to say. They are usually men 
who start in life to make teaching their profession, and are 
called to the chair of the teacher immediately after leaving 
college themselves. Which of these two methods experience 
has proved to be the better I am not competent to determine. 
I only state the fact as it seems to me to exist. 

Now, another very remarkable difference between the col- 
lege education of the past and that of the present day is that 
the pupils were formerly sent into active life matured and 
equipped, so far as the college can bring them to maturity and 
equip them, at a much earlier age than now. The average 
age of the college graduate then was about twenty; but there 
were many who graduated earlier. Edward Everett, I believe, 
graduated at sixteen. I could give many like instances among 
the Harvard graduates of my time, and of the years before my 
time. When I knew the men personally, or knew all about 
the graduates, especially those of Harvard, who were in the 
pulpit or at the bar, there were a very large number who, he- 
fore they were twenty-five years old, were already reckoned 
among the great men of the State. It was expected that their 
powers would ripen as time went on, but a very high place in 
their profession was assured, 


THE YOUTH OF OLD-TIME GRADUATES 


The same was true of the pulpit. Edward Everett was a 
famous preacher when he was twenty yearsold. He preached 
a sermon in the chamber of the House of Representatives at 
Washington which was said by a man, himself a most famous 
orator, to be the best sermon he ever heard. Joseph Stevens 
Buckminster was called to the pulpit of the Brattle Street 
Church, and won great fame, when he was twenty-one, or 
very shortly after. Dr. Edward Everett Hale was a famous 
preacher and was welcome in the Unitarian pulpits all over 
the country when he was a little more than the same age. 
The same thing, nearly, was true of Andrew P. Peabody and 











Edwards A. Park and Henry Ward Beecher and Dr, Storrs 
and James Freeman Clarke. I need not multiply instances, 
although I could easily do it. 

Of course, there were men then as now whose powers 
came to maturity slowly and late. But men went out well 
equipped to take a great place in the two great professions 
of law and divinity when they first came to manhood. There 
is nothing of this kind true now, as a general rule. You do 
not hear of young men under twenty-tive or thirty with a 
reputation extending throughout the country, or even through- 
out the Commonwealth, for whom all men predict a great 
future of fame and honor as perfectly secure. But young men 
graduate at twenty-two or twenty-three, spend three years at 
least in the study of the profession, begin professional life at 
twenty-six or eight, and make their way slowly and labo- 
riously. They begin to get places of distinction, in general, 
when they are thirty-five or forty. Isuppose, speaking now for 
my own profession only, that they are better lawyers than their 
predecessors, They know better what is found in books, and 
now there are very many more books in which they can find 
what they want. They have the skill—which is of the 
highest value to the lawyer—of making a precise application 
of cases and of knowing exactly how far an adjudged case is 
an authority upon a question with which they have to deal. 
Their arguments of questions of law before courts are in many 
eases as good as those which the average of their predecessors 
would have made at the same age. But they are not able to 
conduct a trial or to argue before juries or to cross-examine 
witnesses until they have had a much longer experience than 
their predecessors had. 

The average professional life of the lawyer or the clergy- 
man, I believe, is shorter now by an eighth or a tenth than 
when I was called to the bar or in the days of those who pre- 
ceded me. I believe our best authorities agree that this 
particular matter is not managed as well by the college or 
university of to-day as it was fifty years or one hundred years 
ago. Undoubtedly the great variety of attainment which is 
expected of the young man of to-day when he goes into life 
has a great deal to do with the explanation of this matter. 
I believe that a young man who is to be a preacher ought to 
be in the pulpit by the time he is twenty-four years old; and 
that a young man who is to be a lawyer should have an office 
of his own at the same age; and that a young man who means 
to be a public speaker and expects to rige in public life should 
have some opportunity to get practice in addressing audiences 
by the time he reaches the same age. 


REAL VALUE OF COLLEGE TRAINING 


But to come back to the question of the value of a college 


_ training for the practical business of life. Of course, 1t must 


be of immense value, and the man who has this training must 
have a great advantage over the man who is without it. 
What is a college training? It 1s that education for four 
years—an education preceded by a preliminary training of 
some years more—which the experience of the best men in 
the world, devoted to education, recommends. The youth 
has the advantage of the counsel and the guidance of the men 
best fitted to be his counsellors and guides in the studies which 
the consent of all men agree are most likely to produce the 
highest quality of intellectual character and give to the young 
man the best weapon for the active life he is most likely to 
need. The college training is the result of centuries of ex- 
perience and of consideration of this matter by the men best 
fitted to consider and determine it. 

Now, it is of course true that in many cases native genius 
is better than learning. But the boy of great native genius is 
likely to be found among the college graduates. There are 
few boys in this country who, if they develop and exhibit great 
intellectual capacity, do not find some how or some way to go 
to college, or whose parents do not find some how or some 
way to send them to college. In general, every father and 
mother tries to get that for the boy, if the boy indicates a 
special aptness. So the bright young men are quite likely to 
have the advantage of a college training also in addition 
to their own native gifts of genius. The dunces are no more 
likely to be found among the college graduates than they are 
among the men who do not go through college. Why should 
not the graduate of Harvard or Yale take the high places in 
the country? If he bea man of native fitness for such places, 
he has had the best advantage of training and of equipment 
which the experience of mankind can suggest. 

Iam afraid what I have said will seem perfectly obvious 
and infinitely commonplace; but it is quite astonishing how 
muny persons thoughtlessly are found to disparage the value 
of university training and to point at the very few examples 
of the men who have succeeded without it, as if they proved 
that in fact no such training is necessary. I do not believe 
there was ever a man who went through college and succeeded 
in life who would not testify that his college education had 
been of immense value to him. And I do not believe there 
are many men who have been successful in life without it who 
would not affirm that they have felt the want of it all their 
lives, and that they could have succeeded far better if they 
had had it. 
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MONG the six hundred who gather in New Haven 
A every September to begin an undergraduate career 
there are all sorts and conditions of men. Some have 
legibly written on their faces the influence of pleasant homes 
and good mothers; some show by the impeccable style of their 
clothes the influence of good tailors; some, whose dress-suit 
cases are covered with foreign labels, would seem to have 
recently sojourned abroad; some, by the healthy coat of tan 
on their flushed cheeks, have evidently played golf and tennis 
at the seashore or among the mountains; and some, whose 
eyes and lips are grave beyond their years, betray the under- 
fed look of the man whose sole support is himself. Even at 
the dawn of youth these students have tasted the bitterness 
of life, aid the little world of the university looms up as 
rough and uncertain as a Newfoundland fog. | 
It would seem at first blush that these men have no chance 
at all with their more favored classmates; the latter are well- 
fed, well clothed, splendidly prepared at an expensive school 
where they have already learned savoir-faire ; they enter col- 
lege as a strong man rejoicing to runa race. The boy with 
no friends and no capital has not only his bread to earn along 
with his education, but, owing to this same cruel necessity, 
often comes poorly prepared in his studies, and thus has a 
double burden to support. He of all men should have all his 
time for his books, if he wishes to shine or even to continue 
in his class; yet it is impossible for him to give his days and 
nights to study, for the importunate body must be housed and 
fed. Great as are the difficulties, however, sonte of the hap- 
piest and most successful men at Yale are found in this group 
of strugglers. It is safe to say, in the light of constant expe- 
rience, that no man need hesitate to enter Yale because he has 


-no money. If he has even a fair preparation in his books— 


enough to get through the entrance examination—and if he 
has an average amount of health and a large amount of ‘*sand,”’ 
he will soon discover that Yale is just the place for him. But 
if he is very poorly prepared in his studies, is destitute of cash 
and suffers from chronic ill-health, then he had better post- 
pone or abandon a university education, The struggles of 
such men are pitiable in the extreme, and sometimes tragic. 


WHAT SOME MEN HAVE DONE WITHOUT CAPITAL 

Let us take a few examples of what men have done at Yale 
with positively yo capital at all. The day before the Septem- 
ber examination in a year not long ago, a stalwart son of 
Maine eutered my room to seek some general advice. In 
response to inquiries, he gave me the following facts: He 
had never seen New Haven until an hour before; he had less 
than one dollar in his pocket, and absolutely no prospect of 
securing another cent; he had never taken a single one of the 
entrance examinations, and did not know whether he could 
pass any of those that confronted him on the morrow, but was 
entirely willing to try; and in the most cheerful manner he 
wished to know what was the best thing for him to do, say- 
ing that he intended to remain in New Haven until his money 
was gone. I suspected that would not be long; as a matter 
of fact, he remained in New Haven over six years, and took 
many hundred times the amount of money away with him 
than he had brought. 

After a brief conversation he sallied forth. Before night he 
had obtained a position as waiter in a students’ ‘‘eating-joint,”’ 
which completely solved his chief problem—subsistence; in 
return for an ofter of work, he received a room for almost 
nothing, his tuition was remitted by the college until he 
should be able to pay it; and the next day he tackled the 
examinations, escaping with ouly a few bruises. He grew 
and prospered abundantly; in his sophomore year he obtained 
employment in a business concern connected with the univer- 
sity, and, before he was graduated, rose to be the manager 
and had a comfortable income. At the end of his junior year 
he received an election to Skull and Bones, the most coveted 
social honor within tlie disposal of the undergraduates. After 
taking his bachelor’s degree he entered one of the professional 
schools, and at preset seems to be on the road to fame and 
fortune. His history sounds like the career of the good boy 
in the Sunday-school book, but I have given only the facts. 

The difficulties of men who support themselves do not 
always end with their Commencement Day; they then have 
to shift for themselves in the world outside, even as they 
have done in the university. In some cases the men have 
had to do so much outside work, teaching night schools in 
New Haven, taking care of citizens’ furnaces, privately tutor- 
ing their less intellectual but more fortunate classmates, and 
driving electric street cars all summer vacations, that they 
enter life with the same handicap that burdened them in 
freshman year. .They have not been able to profit by their 
studies as they lad hoped, for the struggle for existence has 
consumed much of their time and energy and, in some cases, 
made inroads on their health. Chill penury has repressed 
their noble rage and frozen the genial currents of the soul. It 
is safe to say, however, that many boys who enter Yale with 
no penny in poke, graduate considerably ahead of the game. 
It is surprising to see men who barely exist in freshman year 
giving every evidence of material prosperity as juniors and 
seniors. A considerable number make a thousand dollars a 








year in private tutoring, charging two and three dollars an 
hour, and reap a harvest of coin in profitable work during 
the summer. 


EKARNING MONEY DURING SUMMER VACATIONS 

The long summer vacation is a great boon to the man who 
is working his way*through college. He then has no recita- 
tions and examinations to worry him, and ean devote himself 
exclusively to the all-absorbing problem of subsistence. After 
the last examination in June he is one of the first to leave 
New Haven, and his summer work usually begins as soon as 
his train reaches its destination. It is possible, of course, 
that he has been fortunate enough to have secured employ- 
ment as a private tutor for a boy or boys in a wealthy family; 
if this be the case, he exchanges his bare room and grisly 
boarding-house for a magnificent summer home by the seaside, 
or a sumptuous “‘eamp”’ in the Adirondacks; perhaps he will 
travel through the West on a private car, or sail to Europe on 
a Hoating palace, living in a style that he has heretofore seen 
only in dreams. There are, of course, a few men of limited 
means whose lines fall to them in such pleasant places; they 
often make most desirable acquaintances, and powerful friends 
whose interest and patronage may mean much in after life. 

3ut the majority of indigent, or, as they were once called, 
‘indignant’? students, spend their summers in ways quite 
different from those just mentioned. Unless their hearts are 
wonderfully sweet and wholesome, the end of June must 
touch them with bitterness; for they see their classmates full 
of plans for a jolly vacation, absolutely care-free, intent on 
enjoying July and August as only a healthy college boy can, 
while to them the summer means hard labor of a most exact- 
ing kind. Many sturdy young fellows find employment as 
motormen on the street cars of our larger cities, aud very 
efficient they usually prove to be. Others flock to the sum- 
mer hotels, where they do all kinds of work, from keeping 
books and answering questions to carrying trunks on their 
backs. Situations dramatic enough sometimes take place 
when a siudent waiter in a fashionable mountain hotel tinds 
a wealthy classmate assigned to his especial table; next 
winter he is introduced to the rich man’s sister, and she 
wonders where she has seen his face, it is so familiar. 
Many men act as book agents, others as freight handlers on 
the wharves, some secure employment in mines in the Far 
West—but they are all glad when the end of September 
comes aud they can return to college with a little extra cash. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF BEING AN ATHLETE 

Sometimes the poor man is an athlete, and then, unless he 
be cursed with an offensive character, he is fairly sure to 
obtain great popularity and social prominence in college and 
an assured income after graduation. Nothing is more idle 
than the common talk that those boys who play football in 
college when they should be studying will find it difficult to 
get a job after they leave the campus. It is a curious para- 
dox, that in what is supposed to be mainly an intellectual 
ealling athletes are in far greater demand than scholars—I 
refer to school teaching. Every headmaster of a private 
secondary school] is on the keen lookout for a big football 
player, or a clever pitcher, or a great hurdler; and, as the 
law of supply and demand works in school-teaching as in 
every other occupation, the famous athlete commands a far 
higher figure than the laborious or brilliant scholar. 

I know a baseball pitcher, who graduated some years ago, 
who supported himself in college by waiting on table and by 
manual labor; this and athletics took up so much of his time 
that he had the greatest difficulty in keeping up with his 
studies at all, and finally barely obtained his degree. He was 
immediately offered a higher salary as school-veacher than any 
other person in the class received, the usual salary for the first 
year being eight hundred or a thousand dollars, while he was 
to be given twenty-five hundred. He declined, as he had 
something better in view. Almost every prurcipal of a school 
in writing for teachers says that he is not particular about 
high scholarship so long as he gets a manly fellow and an 
athlete. From the purely financial point of view, nothing 
pays so quickly as athletics. A number of big, husky country 
lads who come to Yale every year have a larger salary as 
teacher or as couch immediately afier graduation than some 
of their more intellectual classmates receive in fifteen years. 

One of the most remarkable cases of self-support in college 
that has ever come to my attention happened in my own Class, 
and, as the man is no longer living, there is no reason for 
concealing his name—John Bennetto, of the class of °87, 
When he entered Yale his father was dead, and besides sup- 
porting himself he had to provide for his mother and sister. 
He was very short in stature, by no means endowed with 
unusual strength of body, and he had the additional handi- 
cap of possessing only one eye. But he had a splendid mind 
and unlimited courage. 

Before coming to college he had learned the art of typeset- 
ting and had joined the Knights of Labor. During the first 
two years of his academic course he went to a newspaper 
office in the city at three o'clock in the morning and set type 
steadily ull eight, when the work of the college day began. 











In spite of the terrible handicap of five hours of work 
stolen from sleep, this man graduated among the first six 
scholars of his class, took many prizes in essay-writing and 
oratory, and received an election to Skull and Rones. ‘Then 
on a five hundred dollar fellowship he studied for the M. A. 
degree. After that he went through the Law School, with 
the same record of scholarship and prizes that had marked 
his undergraduate career. Ile then entered the law ollices 
of one of the best firms in New York, and just as his circum 
stances became entirely easy and free from financial problems 
he died after an operation for appendicitis. This man had 
absolutely no capital but his brains, but few persons have 
ever made so triumphant a passage through Yale, looked at 
from every point of view, as John Bennetto. 

Many men in college who support themselves live far better 
than those who depend entirely on a meagre allowance f om 
home, It all centres on the man himself, Just as there are 
individuals in the world outside who never seem uble to get 
or to retain a job, while others continually rise and flowish, 
so the same distinction is seen constantly in the university. 
There are men who struggle with desperation, only to fight a 
losing battle; while others, with positively nothing to start 
on, are well-fed and properly clothed, and steadily inciease in 
prosperity. 


MANY SOURCES OF PROFIT 

Another classmate of mine, who, besides a little stock of 
cash that he had saved from previous work, lad no means 
of support, lived comfortably all the way through college and 
took a considerable amount of money away with him when he 
left. During the summer vacations he engaged in various 
business enterprises, clerking in summer hotels, selling books 
—anything to get his hands on some money. In college, he 
became superintendent of a Sunday-school with no salary and 
superiatendent of a business concern with a comfortable in- 
come. He is now one of the best-known district-attorneys 
in the United States, and his career is apparently only begun, 
judging by the promise which the future seems to hold out to 
him. He certainly does not regret the day when, a penniless 
lad, he decided to become an educated man. 

There are, of course, some scholarships open to under- 
graduates by which men who show promise of future useful 
ness are enabled to live in junior and senior years without the 
distraction and worry of outside work, It is the first half of 
the college course which tests the man and discovers whether 
or not his soul is made of the right stuff. Every year an in- 
creasiug number of men who are desperately poor come to 
Yale, and while their struggle for existence is hard, and sup 
plies a dark shadow to the sunshine and gayety of college life, 
few of them fall by the wayside, and I have never heard of 
one who regretied his entrance upon the field of battle. 





WITH AMBITION AND COURAGE ONE CANNOT FAIL 

During the first two years the student has many things to 
discourage him; he may have few friends, it takes some time 
to learn the ropes, the required studies of freshman year may 
be wholly unpalatable; upper classmen seem to absorb all the 
private tutoring, no one seems to want him as teacher iv 
the night schools, he is unsophisticated and inexperienced, he 
finds it difficult to convince people that he is just the map 
they are looking for. But if he has a sure nose for a job, an 
unquenchable ambition and a courage that never quite fails, 
nothing but death can put him out. 

In a class that has not yet celebrated its triennial there was 
one man who had no money, a poor school preparation, no 
particular aptitude for his studies and continual ill-health— 
a combination sufficient to crush many a stout heart. He did, 
however, have a lively wit and boundless energy, and he made 
a comfortable living as a writer of advertisements. Many 
firms gave him the cold shoulder, but he never retired unless 
he was physically expelled from the store, He knew what 
he wanted, and he made other people want the things they 
did not know—an excellent advertising writer lie proved to 
be. If he lives ten years longer—and when I saw him a few 
days ago he seemed the embodiment of health and prosperity 
—he will be a rich man, A boy in the next class, perhaps 
taking heart of grace at the fine example set by his prede- 
cessor, followed the same line with such success that in lis 
senior year he was already at the head of a business with 
three or four stenographers working under him—a trust 
magnate in the embryo. 

Undergraduate life is by no means ull song and laughter; 
mirth ripples on the surface, but there is many a heartache 
underneath, Still, it is a good place ‘‘to try the soul's 
strength on, educe the man.*’ Some men in college receive 
only instruction, while others acquire an education, Many 
emerge from the struggle in junior year, while others toil 
on in obscurity until Commencement, to receive in later days 
a reward of fame and prosperity that their classmates regard 
with envy, and, better than any fame and riches, to show a 
capacity for usefulness that their college acquaintances would 
never have prophesied, In university life, as every where else, 
the right man is he who makes “‘the stumbliug-block a 
stepping-stone, ”’ 
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O, ITT WASN’T SHE, this first one, after all. It was 

N just a dumpy, dimpling litile girl, who jumped, dim- 

pling more than ever, almost into the arms of the man 

beside him. The next? No, this was a fat chaperon, 

mother of dimpling probably, “Hurry, please, ”’ thought 
the young man, looking expectantly beyond her, 

Then came a tall, lanky girl with a glorious complexion 
and a hideous voice, with which she shouted excitedly to 
some one on the crowded platform, **Hello, hello, further 
came too!’? Father followed, smiling and perspiring, with 
two heavy travelling bags. Then came other girls—how 
slowly they were coming out of the car!—and other parents; 
fair girls and dark, excited and self-conscious, pretty and 
otherwise, high-bred and otherwise—mostly otherwise, it 
seemed to the young man who wus waiting with quaking 
heart—all sorts of girls from all parts of the country, all 
taking many valuable seconds to get themselves out of the 





car. But not yet the one. 

Perhaps she had not considered it worth while after all; 
the quaking heart really quaked at that—then jumped up 
toward his throat chokingly. There she stood!—she her- 
self, radiant and alone. It was really true. Presently she 





would see him. 

Here is what went quivering through the mind of this one 
of the lads waiting on the platform below her. He seemed 
not unlike the other yawping undergraduates about him; and 
he would not have spoken the words aloud for the world: 
**Look, oh, look! Blue and white and gold, and glory! Oh, 
gentle loyeliess!—oh, all things blessed and desirable! 
Would you believe it?—she is looking for me—just think, 
for me! Oh, I don’t deserve it. There! she sees me, she 
smiles—the old smile, all for me! Now she is coming down 
tome! (Get out of my way, all you rest of the people in the 
world—can’t you see who is coming?) And I, even J, am 
about to drive wit her all the way over to Professor Burling- 
ham’s—think of that!’’ 

And this is what he really said, as his heart hammered 
jarringly against his ribs, ‘How do? Glad to see you. May 
I have your checks?” 

At that point a much firmer, more assured voice broke 
in: “*Oh—why, how do you do, Miss Bayne? This is an un- 
expecied pleasure. ”’ (It wasn’t; he, too, had been waiting in 
the background.) **l am delighted to weleome you—ha, ha!’’ 

The boy bit his lip. “‘I thought I was doing the weleom- 












ing,”’ he said to himself. To her he said, ‘This is your car- 
riage, over here, Beatrice * 

“Oh.” muited the older weleomer above the din of other 
welcomings, “‘surely you prefer to walk? Such a glorious 
day! such a short distance!—ha, ha!’’ 

**Yes, do Jet’s walk,”’ said the girl, turning to Tom; ‘‘I 
have been sitting ail the way from Washington, you know.’”’ 


3y this time she had also said **How do you do, Tom?” and 
‘How do you do, Professor Tyson?’’ but not as any one else 
who ever lived could say such things; as both men would agree. 
“T’}l see about your trunk,” said the boy, wondering what 
if the other man had not appeared. 
“Come,” said the professor, “‘let’s get out of this seething 
mob.”’ He subjoined a little laugh, which did not sound like 
ha, ha! and did not mean anything—so it seemed to the 





she would have said 





younger man 
“We'll wait for Tom,”’ said the girl. It was a crisp voice, 


a fragrant voice, a cool voice and—not like any other. 

“Oh, never mind me,”’ said Tom. 

**But I do,”* said the girl. No, I'd hardly say that it was 
with a pout, because others have been known to pout. 


,» ha! He ean run and 





**The undergrad late is young—h 
catch up. Come.” 

“Ves, go on,” said Tom briskly, “IT can eateh up. 

They left, and the tingling joy went out of him. He gave 
the bs ge checks to the .cabman, dismissed the carriage, 
paying Commencement prices, and slowly followed lis guest 
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and her escort. He gazed at their backs: her lovely, long, 
straight back in blue, and the young professor’s cocky back 
in flannels, rather jaunty flannels for a member of the faculty, 
Tom thought, especially one who stayed awake nights think- 
ing about his dignity and who walked as though he had it 
balanced on his head. Undergraduates take on such unrea- 
sonable prejudices. This was not a popular professor. 

Tom did not care to catch up with them. He preferred to 
walk in the rear and be the baggage car, carrying her fragrant 
coat and parasol—‘‘Can’t take these away from me, at least!”’ 
—while the professor walked and talked with her. No, thank 
you, he did not care to tag along and force out mirthless little 
laughs at the professor’s ceaseless witticisms; or be snubbed 
and ignored when he himself ventured to get into the game. 
He had had enough of that last summer. 

He knew his place. He was only an undergraduate, and 
that other was an alumnus, a professor at that. He must 
always bear these things in mind; he had a horror of being 
‘‘fresh.’? And Beatrice, you know, was no longer the jolly 
little girl he used to play with and patronize, only two years 
ago, when she was so proud of having him to trust in as her 
best friend. He, too, had been proud of it, though he never 
told her so, and had braced up on account of it, at a period 
when he needed bracing badly. This, also, he had not told, 
for he had been quite superior, and oh, so unappreciative, 
until she suddenly grew up and went to London, and became 
the beautiful Beatrice Bayne. There she was, walking ahead 
of him, here at last. 

It was gracious and good of her to accept his invitation, and 
take this long trip merely for a college Commencement; but 
he must not be surprised if she preferred playing with a 
grown-up graduate toa blushing boy. 1 think he knew his 
place. He did not ask her up here for his own enjoyment— 
Heavens, no! He had petitioned her to come ih the hope of 
giving her a good time—and wasn’t she having it? Look at 
that! Tyson was tying her boot. Her boots always came 
untied. He had counted upon tying them himself—perhaps 
three times before the afternoon was over. 

Tom had almost overtaken the pair by the time the boot 
was tied; he slackened his pace. He overheard the profes- 
sor say—he always walked sidewise with women, bending 
his face around to look into their eyes—‘*Ah, yes; but, after 
all, when does the soul dare to speak?”’ 

“If he only wouldn’t talk that way I could stand it,” 
sighed Tom, restraining a yearning to kick him. 

**Now, he’ll begin to tell her about his own brilliance 
pretty soon and how quickly he got his Ph.D. in Germany. 
He’s always talking about Germany. Then he’ll guy some 
of his colleagues on the faculty, so as to impress her with 
his superior sucial connections and all that.” 

But if Tyson were a brilliant young man and well born and 
well bred to boot, so much the more entertaining would he 
prove to Beatrice, and so much the more successful the visit 
which Tom had arranged for her pleasure, not his own. 

There were huge, long-stemmed roses waiting for her on 
the dressing table of her room at Mrs. Burlingham’s. In 
his pocket was a schedule he had made out for her, care- 
fully ruled with red and black inks, showing the names of 
her escorts for each event worth attending throughout all 
the crowded five days. He was a senior and had to sit with 
his class at most of the stunts, which are called ‘‘exercises. ”’ 
In another pocket was her dance card beautifully lettered with 
delightful names of athletes and other most desirable person- 
ages, famous men of whom she must have heard the world 
buzz while helping the President’s wife receive at Washing- 
ton. He was nota hero himself, though he was honored by 
the friendships of heroes; he wasn’t anything in particular. 
He had won no literary prizes, no athletic successes, nothing 
but friendship and respect without envy. He wasn’t even 
pathetic, for he had brains, charm and a sense of humor. 

Knowing that he would only have little glimpses of her 
now and then throughout her stay, and that then she was 
to sail the following Saturday—to be gone, perhaps, forever! 
—he had impudently reserved for himself tive dances for the 
great event of the night before Commencement. Perhaps 
this present disappointment was punishment for it. 

But he had set his heart upon seeing her alone for a few 
minutes at this beginning of things. With a little taste of her 
he thought he could satisfy his hunger and last through un- 
til the dance, he had hoped. 

If it had been any one but this professor, liked by many 
women and some men, he might not have felt the disap- 
pointment so much; but this particular young professor al- 
ways riled him, and always got in his way, as now, standing 
close beside her as he rang the bell at Professor Burling- 
ham’s house. 

“Oh,” said the girl in her crisp tones to Tom, ‘‘we thought 
you had taken a short cut; you were almost up with us, 
weren’t you?” 

**Almost,’’ said Tom blithely, to show himself he did not 
mind the *‘we’’ and ‘‘us.”’ 

**And he wouldn’t even run to catch up!’’ thought the girl. 

**And she never once looked around!’’ groaned the boy. 


The professor did not speak. He never spoke to under- ~ 


graduates when he could help it, for fear of their becomiug 
too familiar with him. He did not believe in modern under- 
graduates anyway. They had no sense of duty. 

The young men now had the pleasure of seeing the gra- 
cious hostess kiss her beautiful guest. At least the profes- 


sor did; Tom only heard it, for he reverently closed his eyes; - 


but he knew just how Beatrice arranged her lips for this sort 
of thing. He had seen her kiss her parents and brothers 
many a time, and had often thought it over when alone. 
Mrs. Burlingham, a pretty little woman with a gracious 
manner, gave him, with her hand, such a look of intelligent 
sympathy that he wanted to say, *‘God bless you, kind lady.”’ 
Then she turned and, with the same manner, said, *‘I am so 
glad to see you,’’ to Professor Tyson. Tom had rather hoped 
she hated him Some other guests, boisterous classmates of 








Professor Burlingham’s back for a reunion, could be iieard 
ha-ha-ing in the next room. 

“‘Now go, go, oh, please go!’’ prayed Tom in silence; for 
he was to lunch there and take them to the baseball game. 
‘“‘Won’t you take luncheon with us, too?’’ said the gracious 
lady. ‘*Ah, do, Professor Tyson; I want you to meet some 
of the men staying with us.”’ It was in the sweet, cooing 
tones of the South, with the sort of appeal in it that makes 
men think they’d do anything in the world such a woman 
might ask. Perhaps that was the reason Tyson accepted. 
Tom thought he had planned to do so all along. So did she. 
But she did not hate him; she did not hate anybody. 

“Why did you ask this chump?” said Burlingham, a very 
different sort of professor, across the table by means of the 
ancient wireless telegraphy. 

“Dear boy, I couldn’t help it,’’ was the reply. 

“‘He’s trying to impress Beatrice.’’ 

‘**And succeeding. Look at poor Tom.”’ 

“The boy is going to say something at Jast.’’ 

Tom took a sip of water and said, ‘I hope you left your 
mother well?”’ . And so by the time Tom had her at 
last comfortably by his side in the grand-stand, and com- 
paratively to himself—as much so as a man can have a girl 
at whom every one in the section is gazing—all the talk had 
gone out of him. He felt flat and weak and sick, and pulled 
his chin and said nothing. Then the spectacular parade. ap- 
peared, with the jubilant old graduates, the game began, and 
all other emotions were forgotten for seconds at a time. 

And that was the end of his share of the first day. Suc- 
ceeding days were more full of Commencement color—Bac- 
calaureate Sunday, with caps and gowns and the usual aca- 
demic pomp and ceremony; Class Day, with the usual heat 
and music and exhibition sadness and personal jokes that 
seemed to amuse the perpetrators. But each day was like 
the first, in one way, to Tom. 

For instanee, here came Tom at the close of some ‘‘exer- 
cises,”’ to join the girl and her escort, the nice Junior Tom had 
provided, Tom looked clean-cut and distinguished in his aca- 
demic costume, despite the boyish grin the unaccustomed gar- 
ment and his sense of humor occasioned. She beamed upon 
him, brightening his universe, making him forget how pathetic 
he ought to feel to-day. Then came Tyson, who had not only 
a black cap and gown, but a brightly colored hood—a doctor’s 
hood, quite as beautiful as the president’s. Tom felt insig- 
nificant. Away went the girl and the professor. ‘‘She 
wouldn’t let him hang around if she didn’t want him,”’ 
sighed the boy, gazing after her, ‘‘so it must be all right.’’ 


II 


WITHIN a semicircle of young men, three deep and so 
closely crowded that their arms were running over one an- 
other’s shoulders—some standing on tiptoe and others dodg- 
ing about for an occasional glimpse—the girl stood leaning 
against a window-seat, with her hands behind her back and 
the light shining through her sparkling hair, having what 
she had come here for, a perfectly lovely time. 

There had been three days of it, each different, but all 
alike in their plenitude of men. They seemed very young men 
at first, for they were scarcely older than herself; she had 
looked upon her Commencement visit as a delightful romp 
with a lot of nice boys at a huge country club. Some of 
them had a surprisingly matured manner, she had observed, 
and some of them none at all, but all were charming in their 
ingenuous determination to give her a gloriously good time. 
She had not let them know they were suspected of being 
very young, and by this time she had quite overlooked it 
herself, for they were much more congenial and comfortable 
than most of those she usually had to deal with—the wax- 
mustached, bald-headed foreign embassy sort, for instance, 
who had little bags under their sinall eyes and looked her 
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over as if she were a racehorse, and who said nice, insincere 
things to her whenever they had a chance. 

She had learned how to pitch her voice so as to be heard in 
a buzzing room, and she stood there talking to the semicircle 
all at once, in the way that made each member of it suspect 
she really meant it for him in particular, only did not want the 
others to think so. She tossed a reply to the tall man over 
there on the right, and at the same time gave her smile to the 
little chap in front, who gazed at her with large spectacles, 
and meanwhile she was piercing the fat man over here on the 
left with a flattering gleam of sympathetic understanding. 
Such glorious eyes! She seemed always to understand their 
names as each was brought up and presented, and then call- 
ing him by it at once with an air of having heard of him all 
her life she lifted him into the conversation. ‘‘Oh, we were 
just waiting for you,’’ she seemed to say; and kept him going, 
too, whether he helped on or not, like a juggler keeping up 
ever so many different kinds of objects in air at once. It was 
really a notable performance; and Mrs. Burlingham, pouring 
the tea nearby, knew that it was not so easy to do as it looked, 

Beatrice’s real thoughts ran somewhat thus, though breath- 
lessly: ‘‘And oh, here he is bringing up still another for me 
—all forme. And see those girls over there—don’t look so 
coldly at me, please; I can’t help it.” 
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He reached for her hand, bowing exceedingly low as was 
his way. No shy uncertainty about his movements, as she 
noted; and as they observed, and as he, too, was aware. 
Like many self-conscious men, he always appeared to better 
advantage with women than with men. The interrupted 
undergraduates envied his freedom and familiarity. 

‘‘Amusing yourself again?’’ he said with his usual laugh. 

“I’m having a delightful time with my friends,’ she said. 
“*You’re all my friends, aren’t you?”’ 

Laughter. ‘* "Deed we are.”’ 

‘*How are you since I saw you this morning, Professor 
Tyson? Ah, Mr. Tompkins, aren’t you my friend?”’ 

‘““Am I! Don’t I look it?’’ He looked it. 

**But you didn’t say so! Professor Tyson, don’t you know 
them? I thought you all knew each other here. This is 
Mr. Tompkins, Professor Tyson.”’ 

“Oh, yes, I presume I know most of them. How do?” 
He laughed his self-conscious laugh, turned his back on the 
undergraduates, not because he wanted to but because he was 
embarrassed. Then he tried to absorb her attention. 

She enjoyed talking to him about his work and his duty and 
his ambition and the loneliness of his soul; she admired him 
gveatly, and was gratified that he had discovered what a deep 
and serious nature she really possessed; but she was not in 
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but she asked it graciously, for that was what she was 
there for. 

“Now, she is trying to attach me,’’ thought the bachelor 
complacently satirical. ‘*She hates to be left alone with oniy 
her husband, I suppose.’ 

He took the cup with a low bow, and then abstractly fell 
to thinking how beautiful Beatrice would look pouring tea, 
and what a popular college patroness she would prove and 
what a distinction it would be to have one’s wife’s name 
published by an undergraduate newspaper in the lists of 
patronesses, which he always read carefully. 

Mrs. Burlingham, upon whom the strain of Commencement 
was telling, gave herself a headache trying to make him talk 
for her husband wasn’t helping her at all—so often the way 
with husbands. Presently the assistant professor was startled 
to hear her say, *‘Aren’t you going over to the other tea, 
Professor Tyson?”’ for she was so weary. 

He looked up; they were just leaving—Beatrice and her 
atmosphere. ‘*Good-by,”’ he said hurriedly. ‘‘Such deli- 
cious tea—thanks, very much. Ha, ha, ha!”’ 

She sighed with relief. ‘*Why didn’t you help a little?’’ 
she said rather chidingly to her husband. 

“T was watching that interesting feminine phenomenon 
It was a great sight-—the departure.’’ ‘ 




















‘“‘This is Mr. Poe,’’ shouted Tom hoarsely through the din. 
Tom did not know how to pitch his voice. 

“Oh, how do you do, Mr. Poe? I am so glad. Dear me! 
I haven’t met a Poe for such a terribly long time.” 

**Ya-ha-hah!’’—from the appreciative semicircle. 

“T have seen you play football, Mr. Poe—I’ve seen all of 
you play football. Oh, dear! what will this college do when 
there aren’t any more Poes to educate!’ 

“‘Yaw-hah-hah-hah!’’ from the crowd; such frank admira- 
tion, such ample appreciation, as if this were the most original 
and witty remark ever uttered. 

“Is it any wonder,’ smiled Mrs, Burlingham over at the 
table-end in an interval of asking ‘Show many lumps?”’ “‘that 
little girls sometimes lose their heads?” 

‘Especially when they have such pretty heads,’’ said Bur- 
lingham, who went to teas when he could be near his wife. 
“But she hasn’t yet lost hers, it seems to me.”’ 

“No, not yet,’’ said the half who was the better at under- 
standing such unmathematical problems. 

‘“‘And oh, here comes another man, alone!’’ thought the 
pretty girl. ‘‘What a fine face he has, so earnest and so 
trustworthy.’’ A sudden hush came over the semicircle, a 
blight to their spontaneity. Self-conscious constraint spread 
over their features, the immemorial tradition, the ancient at- 
titude of teacher and taught, which only the exceptional 
teacher can break down. The crowd quickly parted, and 
Professor Tyson stepped in. 


She was sitting confidently on the floor 


the mood for all that just now—perhaps because the crowd 
had begun to melt away. Naturally she did not like to disap- 
point her friends. 

“‘T wanted to show you our library,’’ he said. But she was 
not looking for libraries this afternoon; she was listening to 
some one else apparently, and this was a great disappoint- 
ment, because he wanted her to know that he was a member 
of this club, and not all members of the faculty had been 
members of the clubs. He feared he might not have another 
chance to let the fact drop out so casually. Don’t laugh at 
him. It was only natural, having been in the real world so 
little, he took the miniature campus world with very much the 
same seriousness as the undergraduates, whom he pitied. 

She was fluttered and flattered at his inability to keep away 
from her, and at his hint that she alone of all the universe 
really understood him—him a learned professor !—but she did 
not care to be absorbed just then. Why waste time on li- 
braries when there was life about one! 

‘“‘When are we going to have that promised walk, Miss 
Bayne?’’ whispered the professor. 

“Not just now, J’m afraid—what did you say, Mr. Kildare? 
Oh, no, I can’t agree with you!”’ 

Tyson hoped they did not hear her refuse him, and wan- 
dered off. 

Here was Mrs. Burlingham, and nobody was near her now 
but her husband. 

‘May I give you a cup of tea?’? She was very tired, 


‘*Professor Tyson will now say that you and I have quar- 
relled.’? She laughed mischievously, for she knew her hus- 
band’s masculine horror of having his wife discussed. **They 
spare no one, I understand.”’ 

‘‘Nonsense!’’ he replied, smiling but serious. ‘*They are 
laughed at for being rather old-maidish, I admit, but I don’t 
believe they gossip about those whose hospitality they accept. 
You oughtn’t to say that, dear.’’ 

She laughed again. ‘‘Oh, don’t shake your head at me 
I don’t begrudge him his effeminate fun. He hasn‘t very 
many things to talk about. We don’t mind it as much 
as our husbands. It’s fully as interesting to contemplate as 
‘feminine phenomena,’ I think.’’ 

Burlingham laughed and thought of something else. 

Beatrice was entering the other club as Tyson caught up. 
‘*Now, I will have you to myself a little while,’’ he said hun- 
grily. ‘*I haven’t really seen you all day, you know.” 

Neither had Tom. Here he came, ‘‘Sorry to interrupt 
you,’* he croaked good-naturedly, ‘‘but I gave this man my 
solemn promise he could meet you; it’s Mr. Harrison, Miss 
Bayne (Harold Harrison, Beatrice).’’ 

“So glad Tom has given me the chance at last,’’ .said 
Beatrice, with the usual radiance. ‘“‘I was beginning to fear 
I would go away to-morrow without seeing you at ali!’’ 

Meanwhile, Tom went after others, whom he brought up 
in relays—campus celebrities, who forgot they were celebri- 
ties when they were bowing to her, and “‘not prominent but 
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awfully nice fellows,’ and other very particular friends of 
Tom’s whom he knew she wanted to meet. As soon as one 
bateh was introduced he ran off, perspiring, to notify others 
that she was here and their turn had come. It was hard 
work, but an honorable function. 

“Say, doesn’t Tow ever talk to his girl himself?’ asked 
one of them as Tom tlew by. 

**T wouldn't let that blamed Tyson take her away from me 
all the time if I were Tom, even though he is a prof.** 

“Oh, his turn’ll come at the dance to-night. He’s reserved 
five for himself!" 

“Can't say that I altogether blame him. She’s a queen.”’ 

‘‘Have you seen her on the campus? She goes around in 
a short skirt (one that fits), without any hat, and looking 
somehow as though she belonged there.’’ 

‘I wish she did She can have me.”’ 

Tyson clung on desperately, hoping against all the evi- 
dence of his senses that she would eventually tire of those 
ubiquitous undergraduates and their cubbish babbling. 
How could she enjoy it! But there are many things even 
for professors to Jearn. He was taking an optional course, 
destined to make him a younger and more normal man. 

‘“‘What is the matter with Professor Tyson?’’ said the girl 
to the semicircle. ‘‘He looks so distressed. I believe he’s 
afraid of you men.” 

Undoubtedly there was a jeering note in the low laughter 
of the undergraduates. She did not appreciate the gulf. It 
might do very well to be facetious with archbishops and prime 
ministers, as she had been, so certain impudent London para- 
graphers said, but not with this assistant professor before his 
pupils; soon there’d be no gulf at all. He covered his retreat 
with a smile to hide the boiling rage beneath. 

Meeting Tom hurrying by, the smile left him and his rage 
came out upon whom he deemed the cause of it. 

“Mr. Browning, may I speak to you?”’ 

“Certainly, in a minute.** 

‘I wish to speak to you at once, if you'll be so very good,”’ 
said the professor, pursuing the running undergraduate. Irony 
is not a thing which he who runs may read. Tom missed it. 
‘All right, in a second,” he said. 

Tom had an ice he had secured with great difficulty and was 
hurrying to her with it before it melted. Those about her 
were too absorbed feasting their eyes to think of feeding 
her. No doubt it came as a surprise to some of them that 
she ever did such things as eat. Tom pushed his way 
through. ‘‘Oh Tom, how perfectly dear of you to remember 
that I love those little round ones!’ The warmth of her 
gratitude went tingling through the crowd to Tyson. 

Having received more than ample reward, Tom felt capable 
of meeting the world or the devil. He met the professor just 
outside the circle, determined to administer chastisement. 
‘Mr. Browning,’ he said sharply, ‘‘you better not bring 
up any more men—Miss Bayne is becoming tired.”’ 

Now the boy had tried to be properly respectful toward 
the graduate all through these four terrible days, and had 
hitherto sueceeded. The proprietary attitude was bad 
enough, but the insinuation that he was not paying proper 
heed to her precious comfort was too much for him. 

“You are very thoughtful, doctor,’’ he said with sudden 
daring; ‘‘I presume Miss Bayne has asked you to make this 
request?” 

‘Tyson hesitated, amazed. ‘‘Can’t you see for yourself how 
tired she must be?’’ he replied. 

“Very droopy-looking, | am sure. 
out suddenly, ‘tare you tired?” 

*“‘What nonsense!"* she replied, laughing. 

“*T meant, of course,*’ whispered the professor sarcastically, 
“that she was tired of meeting your innumerable and noisy 
young friends.” 

**Beatrice,’’ Tom shouted, no longer respectful, ** Professor 
Tyson fears you are tired of meeting my friends,” 

**No, indeed Iam not. He is, though.”’ 

The undergraduate laughter was not low this time. 

Tyson, in the hissing tones of growing rage, said, ‘*You’ll 
have the goodness not to shout out a repetition of what I 
have to say to you. You’ve been fresh enough already, 
and I don’t mean to put up with any more of it.”’ 

Tom turned toward him, flushing angrily. ‘‘What would 
you propose doing?’ he demanded. 

“You have been persistently bringing up undergraduates 
in order to annoy me and prevent my talking to Miss Bayne. 
You know you have.”’ 

The nearest segment of the semicircle heard and turned to 
hear the rest. The two faced each other on terms of equal- 
ity; the elemental emotion of jealousy had made of each a 
primitive man, 

“If you do not enjoy the way I am entertaining my guest 
you are at liberty to invite a guest of your own, Professor 
Tyson. It would give me pleasure to watch you as closely 
as you have attended my humble efforts.”’ 

The younger man showed surprising command of himself 
He had the advantage of being the cooler 


Beatrice,’ Tom called 





and his words. 
of the two. 

“*‘Can’t you see there are ladies here?’’ Tyson scowled; *‘TIl 
thank you not to make a scene.”’ 

To Tom this was an intolerable insinuation. ‘‘I’ll thank 
you to mind your own business,’’ he said boyishly. ‘‘More- 
over,’’ he added, with the quick running words of rage—rage 
pent up for four days, sweet days turned bitter by the man 
before him—‘‘I'll have to remind you that this is not a class- 
room and that to-morrow I am no longer an undergraduate, 
Professor Tyson; and if you do not enjoy our method of 
entertainment in this club you are at liberty to leave it when- 
ever you see fit.*’ 

Alas, alas! Beatrice heard the regrettable climax—and only 
the climax. Now for a speedy exit. 

“I promised to join Mrs. Burlingham across the street,”’ 
she said casually, as though she had heard none of it. ‘‘Pro- 
fessor Tyson, will you take me over?” 

‘With pleasure,’’ he said. As he stepped forward he 
murmured, ‘*Young man, you’ve made an ass of yourself’’; 
then aloud, with his charming manners, **Perhaps we can take 
our walk first, Miss Bayne?’ 


ce 


III 


AFTER dinner Mrs. Burlingham said she thought Beatrice 
might like to rest an hour or two before going to the dance, 
but she did not really think so. She just said it. 

“*There’s a prize debate going on this evening,’’ said Mr. 
Burlingham, lighting his cigar. ‘‘I believe you are hoping 
we'll suggest going there, aren’t you?”’ 

Beatrice rather liked Burlingham’s jocularity, especially be- 
cause he was such a nice fellow and so perfectly dear to 
his wife. She wondered if all professors were so perfectly 
dear to their wives. ‘*Perhaps it depends on the wives,”’ 
was her thought, while making a dash with her hand at a 
smoke ring, looking the while merely beautiful and frivolous. 

Finally they gravitated toward the illuminated front campus. 
Commencement visitors usually do when in doubt. The seniors 
were singing as usual, and the crowd was seated on chairs, 
benches or the grass under the magic lanterns that rocked in 
the breeze with impunity because lighted by electricity. They 
did not listen to the singing very attentively, but that made no 
difference to the seniors, who enjoyed it anyway and sang on 
conscientiously. This was their last night of it but one. 

Tom, looking hunted and haunted, suddenly appeared be- 
side Mrs. Burlingham. He had been anxiously watching 
for them. He bowed shyly, looking nervously at Beatrice, 
not knowing whether she would consider him worthy of a 
nod; but she said, ‘*Well, Tom,’’ as though nothing had 
happened. ‘She has not informed the Burlinghams,’’ Tom 
told himself. He led them off to an inconspicuous corner to 
avoid the usual interruptions. 

The older woman saw that something different from the 
sentiment and sadness of a senior had hold of him. 

“Oh, Mrs. Burlingham,’’ whispered the boy, ‘‘just look at 
this. What shall I do?’’ He held out a letter. It said: 


“DEAR Mr. BrowninG.—I find upon looking over my 
records that you have never passed off your entrance con- 
dition in Euclid. It is a small matter, but such being the 
case, you cannot technically be recommended for your bach- 
elor’s degree to-morrow morning unless you succeed in work- 
ing off your condition in the meanwhile. This I have no 
doubt a man of your abilities may easily accomplish by a 
night’s earnest application. I will do the best I can for you, 
and shall gladly hold myself in readiness to give you a special 
examination in my apartments to morrow morning before the 
graduating exercises. Regretting the necessity of calling at- 
tention to this matter and trusting that you appreciate my 
situation in it, I am, Yours faithfully, 

“J. WapswortH Tyson.” 


‘‘How I hate these conscientious people!’’ said Mrs. Bur- 
lingham, stamping her foot. *‘But then Euclid is short, isn’t 
it? You ean easily work it off. Oh, dear, I am so sorry.”’ 

“Tf I don’t get my dip I don’t get my job,’’ said the boy, 
grinning into the distance. ‘‘Uncle Enos wouldn’t listen to 
any excuses. You know Uncle Enos. And if I don’t get 
my job—oh, well.’’ He looked at Beatrice. 

**But you can study it up in an evening—in a night, can’t 
you?”’ 

“Oh, yes; but not this night.*’ 

**Why not?” 

““To-night! To-night is the night of the sophomore recep- 
tion,’’ said Tom in tones of finality. 

“Certainly; but you'll have to give that up, of course. 

Tom was looking at her in astonishment. ‘‘Give it up! 
Why, this is the thing she has looked forward to most of 
all! Who would run her eard if I did not go with you?’’ 

Mrs. Burlingham looked at him a minute and then said, 
‘You dear boy!”’ 

She had never ealled him that before, so he stopped to think 
why, and, seeing the reason, he blushed and added, *‘Oh, 
don’t make any such mistake, Mrs. Burlingham; I’m thinking 
about myself all right. I'’d rather lose an arm, I believe, than 
what [ had counted on to-night; but I'd give it up for my 
dip, only that she’ll need some one to take care of her there. 
Professor Burlingham will be busy with looking out for his 
cousin, of course. There’s going to be an awful push, you 
know.”’ 

**You must get your degree.”’ 

‘*What’s in a mere degree!’’ 

“But your future!’’ 

“*T don’t know that there’s much in that either,’? he mur- 
mured, boyishly dropping his eyes. 

‘*How do you know what the future has for you? 
do you know—”’ then she stopped. 

It took an effort for her to say that much. 
wanted to thank her. 

“*You’re mighty good to me,’’ he whispered; and then, as 
though changing the subject, *‘Did you happen to hear how 
I made an ass of myself at our tea this afternoon?” 

Mrs. Burlingham had not heard, so he told her the story, 
while his classmates sang on persistently about grave old 
seniors, and so on. Some of the alumni had joined them, 
and were singing with equal persistence aud less tune. 

Beatrice broke in, ‘‘Isn’t it nearly time to go back and get 
ready?’’ She had asked that question twice before. 

‘“‘There’s plenty of time,’’ said her hostess. ‘‘Beatrice, I 
have sad news for you. Mr. Browning won’t be able to go 
with you to the dance.”’ 

“Indeed I shall!’’ cried Tom with vehemence. 

‘*What’s the matter?’’ asked Beatrice. 

Mrs. Burlingham told. 

“The confounded prig!’’ -burst out Burlingham. 

‘*He’s a very conscientious man,’’ said Beatrice. ‘‘And I 
don’t think you ought to call my friends names—really, I 
don’t; especially a man in your own department.”’ 

‘**But I am going all the same, Beatrice,’’ interrupted Tom 
with tragic earnestness. ‘‘You know that, of course.’ 

‘Of course you are not,’’ she said. ‘*‘Don’t be absurd.”” 

**But who would take care of your card?’’ he pleaded. 

‘*Perhaps I can be of some assistance in this difficulty.’’ 

“Of course!’ sighed Tom. 

Professor Tyson had appeared, smiling and bowing. 

“I’ve been searching high and low for you. I'll go to the 
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He knew it and 





dance myself—haven’t been for years, but I’ll be delighted to 
be of service to Miss Bayne’’ (another bow), ‘‘if she permits.”’ 

‘*You are very kind,’’ said the girl non-committally. 

**Yes, very kind,’’ said Tom. 

“It seems to me I ought to do something to compensate 
you, Mr. Browning, for the inconvenience I have unavoidably 
caused you. Awfully hard luck about that.’’ 

‘*You are mighty considerate of me, I must say,’? returned 
the boy. There was no mistaking the boy’s bitter tones this 
time. 

‘**Mr. Browning,’’ said Tyson aside in a low voice, but not 
too low for the girl to hear, ‘‘please don’t feel badly about 
what happened this afternoon. I assure you I have entirely 
overlooked the occurrence.”’ 

Tom was in no mood to laugh at the thought of being for- 
given. He managed to choke himself into silence, but he 
refused to see the hand the professor held out to him. The 
girl saw it and saw Tom’s refusal to take it. 

The professor turned. ‘‘Will Mrs. Burlingham then allow 
me to accompany her and Miss Bayne to the Casino?”’ 

“Tt remains with Beatrice entirely,”’ said Mrs. Burlingham. 

“Yes, indeed,’’ said Beatrice; ‘‘you are very kind. ‘Tom, 
you mustn’t think of losing your degree for a mere dance— 
wait, Tom, I must speak to you.”’ 

“‘Awfully sorry, but I’ve got so much to do. I'll try to 
arrange to say good-by in the morning. Good-night.’’ 

“I’m sorry you’re not going,’’ the girl called after him. 

“Are you?’ said Tom. ‘‘Good-night.”” And now he 
began running toward his room. 

‘It’s awfully hard luck,’’ said the professor. 


IV 


Ir was supper time, and Professor Tyson was searching 
madly for her again. She had given him the slip once more, 
disregarding the fact that his name, or rather Tom’s, was 
down on her ecard for these particular, precious moments. 
He did not hear the music nor scent the thick, pervasive 
odor of plants and perfume. His cheeks were flushed, his 
collar was wilted and he was wildly in love. 

He knew she did it to tantalize him; it was like her wilful, 
reckless, madcap coquetry, and it made her all the more 
fascinating and desirable; but she should be more con- 
siderate, for she must know how it was making him suffer. 
And surely she was kind and tender-hearted under it all. 
No woman in all the world could be more so. 

Spying a dense crowd of men in a corner of the smoking- 
room, he drew near to see what could be the matter. Were 
such thiugs possible? They were. There she was in her 
crisp gown—it wasn’t necessary to be a woman to appre- 
ciate that wonderful white gown—sitting confidently on the - 
floor, her hands clasped about her knees, her cheeks pink, 
her eyes sparkling in the light, hair slightly tumbled—but 
oh! so fascinatingly tumbled—shaking her beautiful head, 
to the embarrassment of one small curl in front and to 
the evident disappointment of a young man who knelt in 
front of her in the attitude of one begging for something 
he hardly hoped for. Most of the rest of the crowd, it may 
be added, were also sitting or kneeling. 

“No, I won’t,’’ she cried, in her quick, crisp fashion. 
Her voice was hoarse—such adorable hoarseness, it had al- 
ways seemed to Tom—only he was far away across the campus 
just now, a wet towel around his head, trying not to hear 
the musie that floated across the silver night. ‘‘l don’t 
want to dance. Besides, I don’t like you anyway. And 
your dancing is horrid.’* The crowd laughed. ‘*Hard 
luck, Billy,’’ said one of them, ‘‘I don’t like you very 
much either, Mr. Stevenson. You stick your elbow out so 
far. Doesnt he? I'd like an ice now. Why don’t you 
smoke? I told you I loved it.” 

She conferred her plate upon some huge football hero, 
who started off humbly. ‘‘Wait a minute! Please get me 
some coffee. This wasn’t coffee. I think it must have 
been bouillon. I thought it tasted odd—with sugar and 
cream!’’ But she had drunk it unwittingly. It was be- 
cause she was intoxicated, only it isn’t usually called that, 
and no one here looked critical, except those she enjoyed 
shocking. 

If it had been any other woman in the world Professor 
Tyson would have turned on his heel and the boisterous hoy- 
den would never have entered his existence again. She 
was almost Bacchanalian, was she not? 

But see what a noble thing his love was, riding above 
his petty prejudice. ‘‘Oh, there you are!’’ he cried; ‘‘this 
is mine, I believe, Miss Bayne.’’ He was making his way 
with difficulty through the crowd, gazing upon her beauty 
and thinking up the things he wanted to tell her about his 
soul, and what he considered the proper requirements for his 
soul mate, 

She enjoyed talking about souls and things, and she 
thought he was interesting for quiet afternoon strolls such 
as they had had on Baccalaureate Sunday, but she was not 
in the mood for him just now. She was having such a wild, 
glorious, merry frolic with these nice young men. 

The men clung on, despite the professor’s presence; they, 
too, being excited and to-morrow being Commencement. 
But somehow he had made her feel flat and foolish and self- 
conscious. A revulsion of feeling came over her. She 
realized that sitting on the floor of a smoking-room was 
rather unusual, She let him take her away. ‘*Any place,”’ 
she cried. ‘‘It’s so close in here.”’ ; 

The young men lighted cigarettes. ‘‘Great Scott!’’ they 
said, looking at the door through which she vanished. 

Out of the doors he led her, far out into the night, sweet 
and fragrant and cool. ‘‘Where are you taking me?’ she 
chided weakly. 

“I’m taking you far away. 

‘‘Never? What nonsense 

“No, never! Come! let your soul ride with my soul on 
the winds of the night, until we reach the very stars, and 
there we shall listen to the harmony of the spheres !"’ 

“TI think we’ll go back now,” she said briskly; ‘‘No, I 
don’t care to sit down, thank you.’’ She saw trouble ahead. 

“*Ah, soul of my soul, have you not felt it? The affinity? 


You will never come back.”’ 
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Tt was meant to be from the beginning. 
You were made for me.”’ 

“Oh, I wasn’t! Please don’t, oh please!’’ 
she cried pleadingly. ‘*We must go back now. 
Come.” She was beginning to shake. Some- 
how she always shook on such occasions. 

““My spirit has sought your spirit—from all 
eternity it has called out, and now at last they 
have found each other. Pure spirit love, all 
soul, no dross, without body, without passion 
—ah, no, don’t go! I cannot let you go, until 
you have heard me. Beatrice!”’ 

His face was so very close to hers. The old 
sudden hate she always felt for them came 
rushing over her. She turned, picked up her 
skirts and ran down the path and into the 
arms of Tom Browning, who used to say such 
things never happened in real life. 

“Oh, is it truly you, Tom? Oh, I need 
you so! Take me back! Oh, Tom!’ She 
put two hands on his shoulders, such goodly, 
broad shoulders they seemed just then. 

‘‘What is the matter? Tell me, Beatrice!’’ 
She seemed so pitiful. 

‘‘Never mind now. Take me to Mrs. Bur- 
lingham,”’ said the girl. She was clinging to 
Tom. Somehow she had perfect confidence in 
him, though he had dross, body and passion. 
The professor followed at a distance. 

Burlingham in the patroness’s box, looking 
preternaturally solemn, was gritting his teeth 
to keep from yawning. ‘‘Look, look!’’ 
cried Mrs. Burlingham. ‘‘There’s Tom! She 
went out with Professor Tyson; she is coming 
back with Tom. And see! there comes your 
assistant professor, alone and pale and fidget- 
ing worse than ever!” 

**I—I couldn’t stay away any longer, degree 
or no degree, so I dressed and came,”’ said 
Tom simply. ‘‘And I met her outside—all 
alone. Mrs. Burlingham! there’s something 
the matter. Can’t you take her off and soothe 
her? If she could only lie down a minute!’’ 

Mrs. Burlingham leaned over and whispered 
hurriedly to her husband. 

“What!’? he said; then laughed. ‘‘Bully 
idea; I’ll do it. Tom,’ he ealled, ‘I want 
you to come outside and smoke with me.” 

They were gone very long, over fifteen 
minutes. When they returned Professor Ty- 
son was in the box looking distrait—on the 
other side of Mrs. Burlingham. 

Tom set his teeth and determined to fight 
for those three remaining dances in his name, 

‘See here, Tyson,’’ Burlingham began in 
his delightful, lazy manner, ‘‘do you really 
mean to examine Tom Browning to-morrow?’’ 

‘Sorry, Professor Burlingham, but I don’t 
see how I can consistently do otherwise. ”’ 

Burlingham looked at him sharply, and the 
assistant professor added, ‘‘I’m sure I’m not 
anxious to get up early and hold an examina- 
tion. I was merely doing it to favor him.”’ 

“Do you think you can conscientiously 
examine him fairly, impartially?” 

“What do you mean by that?” 
almost indignant. 

**T thought maybe you’d be feeling cross, 
losing so much sleep.”’ 

‘Really, Professor Burlingham, if you don’t 
care to have me conduct the examination, I’d 
be only too glad if you, as my senior professor, 
would do it.’” 

He caught the girl’s eye to see how this 
evidence of ingenuousness affected her. She 
was still gazing at him through half-closed 
lids, while Burlingham replied: ‘*A good idea. 
I’ve already done so—an oral examination; he 
is passed, Tyson. I shall recommend him for 
his degree to-morrow.” 

There was a pause; then, recovering him- 
self, ‘‘Well, I’m very glad,”’ said the younger 
professor, 

“You looked it,’’ cried the girl. They all 
turned toward the assistant professor, ‘*There 
is the music, Tom. Good-night, Professor 
Tyson. I hope I’ll never see you again,” 

“TLet’s—let’s sit it out,’’ said Tom, trem- 
bling. ‘*Would you mind?” He had found he 
could look at her by this time. 

‘**Why do you want to?”’ she asked, quickly. 

‘*Because—oh, Beatrice, am I really going 
to have you all to myself for a little while? 
It’s too good. I don’t deserve it.”” 

“Oh, yes, you do,”’ she said. ‘‘I want to 
talk to you, Tom.”’ 

He stepped to one side to let her pass out, 
and, taking a deep breath, had a long look at 
her as she brushed past him, Then they dis- 
appeared into the June nigit. 

She felt so safe and comfortable with hin. 
Was it very dreadful?—she wanted to lean 
against ns shoulder. 1 believe she did it. 

“Oh, love and radiance and glory!’ he said 
to himself. ‘‘Oh, whiteness and purity! Oh, 
all things worth working for, fighting for, 
sacrificing for,—oh, love, my love!” 

‘What are you muttering, Tom?” 

‘‘Oh, impossible things.”’ 

‘Say them.”’ 

**T never said them aloud; I never shall.”’ 

‘Not even to me?” 

“Not even to you.” 

“You don’t say enough to me, Tom.” 

“*T haven’t had much chance, Beatrice.”’ 

‘“That’s what I meant.”’ 

He wanted to know how that was what she 
meant. She seemed unable to enlighten him. 

‘*But Mrs. Burlingham has told me to-night, ”’ 
she added pertinently. 

“Told you what?” 

‘I have been perfectly awful to you, Tom.’ 


He was 
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‘Did she say that?”’ 

‘So selfish and thoughtless. 
myself !*’ 

“Did Mrs. Burlingham dare say that!’’ 

“‘Of course not. Oh, you have been so good, 
so self-sacrificing.”’ 

“*Oh, is that all?’’ he replied. 
don’t stop. How have I?’’ 

‘Well, bringing so many men to meet me.”’ 

“T didn’t have to drag them, I noticed.’’ 
(‘Just think, she is saying these things to 
me!’’) ‘*What else?” 

‘*And—and all—’’ 

*SAll what?’ 

‘‘But you really wanted to be with me, Tom. 
Didn’t you, Tom?”’ 

‘Yes, I think I might say I wanted to be 
with you!” 

**And I never thanked you! Oh, I appre- 
ciate you so now, Tom. You are so good and 
noble and unselfish. Will you let me thank 
you for it all now?’ 

(‘Just wait a minute, now, while I pinch 


Oh, I hate 


‘*But please 


myself.”’) ‘*You are thanking me, Beatrice, 
about—about as much asI can stand. Per- 
haps you’d better go back, Beatrice. Take 


my advice and go back—quickly!’’ 
“T don’t want to go back.”’ 


‘But think of those other men on your | 


card.’’ 

“T hate them. I want to be with you, Tom, 
if you'll let me, Will you let me? I want to 
make up a little, 1°ll be so good and thought- 
ful to everybody always hereafter. Oh! Tom, 
why have you done all this for me?’ 

“Because I love you, Beatrice. Oh, Bea- 
trice, I love you so! You know that, of 
course, ”’ 

“*T wasn’t sure, Tom. 
you quite sure?” 

“You are not going to let me, Beatrice!’’ 

‘Don’t ever go away from me, Tom.”’ 

In his sweet discomfort the boy picked up 
the little wrap he carried—it was redolent of 
her—and kissed it reverently. They could 
not look at each other, even there in the dark. 


Iam so glad. Are 


‘See, Beatrice, there’s the gray dawn com- 
ing in already.”’ 

“‘Commencement Day.”’ 

‘*Yes, Commencement. 
why they called it that. 


I always wondered 
But now I know.’’ 


THE END 


PING-PONG 


By Felix Carmen 


HER dear Papa remains upstairs, 
Mamma thinks games are stupid, 

So down we go where our affairs 
Are chaperoned by Cupid, 

To drive a sphere of celluloid 
Across the ping-pong table— 

O blissful evening thus employed 
With Mabel! 


A noisy game it is, I own; 
It makes the players dizzy; 

It keeps young Cupid on his throne 
With love-counts ever busy ; 

Or ‘‘vantage in,’’ or ‘vantage out,”’ 
Since it is ‘‘Love’’ begins it, 

I have no great concern about 
Who wins it. 


So long as Mabel finds delight 
In ping-pong, there’s its glory! 

Her parents are removed one flight, 
And that’s another story; 

For I intend that she shall hear 
The story of this songster 

Who is in love with her, his dear 
Ping-pongster. 





Burnett's Vanilla 


leaves a good taste in the mouth. It is pure and whole- 
some. Don’t be cheated with cheap goods.—Adv. 


A troubled feeling and the blues can generally be 
traced to indigestion. Chase it away with Abbott's, the 
Original Angostura Bitters. At Druggists. 


Telephone Service is not used so often in the home as in 
the office, but its value in emergencies is great. Rates 
in — from $48 a year. New York Telephone Co. 
—Adv, 


Pure Cow’s Milk 
made sterile and guarded against contamination, from 
beginning to baby’s bottle, is the perfection of substitute 
feeding for infants. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk has stood first among infant foods for more than 
forty years.—Adv. 


Sent Free and Prepaid 

to every reader of Collier’s Weekly, who needs it and 
writes for it, to Vernal Remedy Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
a trial bottle of Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. Only 
one small dose a day perfectly cures catarrh, flatulence, 
indigestion an ipati It clears the liver and kid- 
neys of all congestion and inflammation and takes all 
irritation and catarrh from the bladder and all pain and 
trouble from prostate gland.—Adv. 





For Over Sixty Years 


An Old and Well-Tried Remedy. Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup has been used for over og | Years by Millions 
of Mothers for their Children while Teething, with Per- 
fect Success. It soothes the Child, softens the Gums, 
allays all Pain; cures Wind Colic, and is the best remedy 
for Diarrhoea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup, and take no other kind. 

Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 








—Adv, 


Pears’ 


To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions 
from it off; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 

To wash it often and 
clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it, re- 
quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free al- 
kali in it. 

Pears’, the 
clears but not excoriates. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all ecrts of people use it. 


soap that 
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THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN 


ALWAYS EASY 


“SE The Name “BOSTON 
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Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
ample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 
Pe 25c. Mailed on receipt of price, 
ile) CEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
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A proper use of MALTA- 
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MALTA.VITA, the perfect food, pure, palatable, nutritious, is so prepared as to 


i i d fect imilated by the weakest system. 
acts ch tea whent, theron i; cached, scientifically cured and impregnated with dia- 


stase of barley (malt extract,) flaked and toasted; may be served in many appetizing ways. 


= contains all the food elements necessary to insure perfect growth, 
Leone ened pedal Tage: ap It is the “perfect food” for BRAIN and MUSCLE. 


VITA insures health (perfect digestion), clean, white teeth, sweet 

breath, bright eyes, anda clear, active brain. A trial package will convince the most 

MALTA-VITA is sold in large, carefully sealed packages; 15 MEALS for 15 CENTS, 

If your grocer does not keep it, send his name and address and 25 cents to 

Isend you a large package direct—6 packages 

‘ree.—A sample of MALTA-VITA and a beautiful cook-book, “72 Dainty Dish- 
t. 


MALTA-VitTa Pure Foop Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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The IDEAL Steam Cooker 


Cooks a whole meal over one burner, om 
gasoline, vil, gas, or common cook stove, 
REDUCES FUEL BILLS ONE-HALF. 
Makes tough meats tender, Pre- 
7) vents steam ani odors. Holds 12 one-quart 
jars in canning fruits. Whistle blows 
when Cooker needs more water, Seam- 
leas copper bottom and sides. We 
also make Square Cookers with doors, 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 

We pay express. Agents wanted, 

TOLEDO COOKER C0., Box 86, Toledo, 0, 











Taught privately by mail, newspaper, 
# sketching and ine illustrating, 
™ lettering, designing, etc. Cheaper and 

better than art schools, Best methods. Illus- 
trators earn big salaries. Write for particulars. 


4 Commercial Designing Co.,Cleveland, 0. 
























LET ME SELL YOUR 
| PROPERTY 


My methods differ from all others, 21 years 
Suceessful Experience. Deseribe your 
property and name your best eash price and 
I will tell you by return mail just what I can 
Can sell most anything at a fair cash 
Makes no difference where you are 
Write today. : 


do. 
price. 
located, 


4804 Adams Express Building, Chicago 


“DEARBORN JUNIOR” 


TYPEWRITER TABLE 
CABINET 


Frank P. Cleveland, 










A . Sold on approval for $10, 

charges prepaid east of the Rockies, 
| Use it 30 days; if not satisfactory, 
j return it at our expense, and we will 
refund your money. Write for illus- 
trated catalogue of the famous Dear- 


. born Cabinets. 
DEARBORN DESK COMPANY - ~- _ Birmingham, Ala. 








































movement to open wide to women opportunities for 

higher edueation could be properly portrayed only by 
the pen of Swift. They are quite beyond Dooley’s reach. 
One who is blessed with a sense of humor, even in modest 
proportions, is unable to treat those arguments seriously, 
particularly as the movement has gone along quite as if there 
were uo rocks strewn in its path. The reason is simple 
enough The solemn arguments were founded on assump- 
tions which experience persisted in contradicting. 

“Women would not be interested in the subjects which 
men care to study, and, if they would, they could not master 
them.’’ It is now conveniently forgotten that this argument 
was ever used; facts have demolished it utterly, 

““Wonen would ruin their health if they spent years in 
study.”’ The statistics prove that women students and 
women graduates enjoy better health than their sisters. 

**Women who had a college education would become dis- 
satisfied with the ordinary conditions of family life and would 
not marry.”’ The statistics show not only that the married 
college graduates are healthier than their married sisters, that 
there are fewer childless marriages among them, and that 
they have a larger proportion of children, but that their 
children are healthier. 

There was left the retort that there is a distinctly feminine 
type of mind. This must be granted, especially as itis known 
to exist among men. It can, however, be edueated. 

The next intrenchment was the apparently frank and open- 
minded concession that women ought, of course, to have all 
possible educational opportunities, but apart from men. Here 
again experience is disappointing. Not only does co-education 
exist in every part of the United States, but it exists by eom- 
mon consent aud it works admirably. 

The separate colleges for women which thrive are to be 
found almost without exception in the narrow strip of States 
lying along the Atlantic seaboard—a locality which, as an 
eminent and strenuous observer has remarked, is about as 


TT": SOLEMN ARGUMENTS which have resisted the 
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CO-EDUCATION 


provincial as Honduras. The college professor who fears 
that his mind will be weakened and his vitality sapped 
through teaching women takes rank with the advocates of 
the Baconian authorship of Shakespeare’s plays. 

A wise college president wrote a few years ago that ‘‘this 
intertraining and equal training takes the simper out of the 
young woman and the roughness out of the young man.”’ He 
was right. The weman who grows up surrounded by women 
and taught only by women, and the man who grows up sur- 
rounded by men and taught only by men, are a long time 
maturing. Both are abnormal, The family is the natural 
type, not the monastery or the nunnery, 

The artificiality and the absurdity of the ordinary relations 
between men and women are chietly due to social traditions 
which gave rise to the system of separate education. From 
the age of eight or ten, both boys and girls are taught to look 
upon each other as something alien, to be shunned save amid 
conventional surroundings. Comradeship and friendship are 
eliminated, and the only conceivable associations with the 
other sex are those of love aud marriage. Anything else is 
bad form or distinctly suspicious. This seems to me utterly 
absurd, and that it is fraught with danger every one 
knows. 

Does not woman require a different training from that pro- 
vided for man? Whether Yankee or not, one must answer 
with the guess, Which man? No two men require just the 
same training, much less all men. The same observation is 
true of women, they being human. It appears, then, that 
the system of education must be elastic enough to take care 
of infinitely varied individualities. We are just learning this 
and acting accordingly. Women will be cared for in the new 
system as individuals and will not be luinped together as a 
sex. The ‘‘decorative art’’ theory of a woman’s education, 
by which it was to consist of a few accomplishments imper- 
fectly mastered, has not thriven well. It called for a 
‘**Puppenfee’’ education. Some women will fare best by com- 
bining their studies differently from most mep. Modern edu- 
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By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


cation affords that opportunity. ‘‘Women themselves,’’ as 
President Thomas of Bryn Mawr has pointed out, ‘‘must be 
permitted to be the judges of what kind of intellectual disci- 
pline they find most truly serviceable.’? They will not be 
likely to prefer a diluted programme of studies. 

3ut really, these are all dead issues. The American people 
have settled the matter. The fifteen millions of childien in 
the elementary schools are all (substantially) being co-edu- 
eated. Of the public secondary schools in 1897-8, 34 were 
for boys only, 29 for girls only and 5,252 were co-edueational. 
Of the private secondary schools, 1,125 were co-educational, 
327 were for boys only and 538 were for girls only. The 
latter figures mean that in the East and South many of the 
well-to-do prefer separate education during the secondary 
school period, chiefly for social reasons. Of the colleges in 
1898, 70 per cent—or, omitting the Roman Catholic institu- 
tions, 80 per cent—were co-educational, From 1890-8 the 
number of men in co-educational colleges increased 70 per 
cent, while in separate colleges for men the number increased 
only 34.7 per cent. 

Why discuss the matter further? In the East there is a 
strong social prejudice in and about many of the cities in 
favor of the separate system of education. The reasons for 
it are easily to be understood, and, in given conditions, have 
some weight. 

A college professor was once asked what possible objection 
he had to socialism. He answered that he had the same ob- 
jection to socialism that he would have to walking down Fifth 
Avenue in a white duck suit, straw hat and red necktie, That 
was obviously conclusive. A prejudice well held to is worth 
two convictions, 

Meanwhile, it is very proper to remark in conclusion that 
the Columbia plan of the separation of men and women during 
the undergraduate course, with equal opportunities for them 
there and a common opportunity in graduate work, meets 
admirably our social and institutional needs and condi- 
tions. 

















HE COLLEGE GIRL’S enemies have gone down before 

I her and her siogan sounds triumphantly over the field 

where but a short time ago the higher education fight 
raged fiercely. Only a few old fogies are still debating the 
possibilities of the feminine intellect and the advisability of 
the higher education for women, The world has accepted the 
girl of logarithms and Greek roots, and, having found that she 
still wears mysterious fluffy things even when root-grubbing, 
and that between logarithms she massages her face with cold 
cream, is at rest concerning the survival of the eternal 
feminine. 

The college girl is an institution of which her generation is 
proud, and yet, and yet—‘'there is something rotten in the 
State of Denmark.*’ There is something wrong with the 
practical results of the woman’s college. Even lovers of 
the college girl admit it, and educational theorists discuss it 
more in sorrow than in anger, 

Not long ago, a man prominent in educational affairs was 
talking about his daughter, a senior in a woman’s college. 
“‘She’s a great girl,”’ he said, *‘but she’s exhausting. I'll 
tell you what the woman's college needs—a Chair of Pro- 
portion.”’ 

Perhaps, in that proposed chair lies the clew to the flaw in 
this wonder of the modern world. Possibly what the college 
girl needs to make her altogether satisfactory is merely a sense 
of proportion, It is the old disease of the world; but, in 
what one may call the cloistered college the malady is virulent 
and epidemic. The college girl takes herself too seriously. 
Her teachers take her too seriously. Her mates take her too 
seriously. She is of vastly exaggerated importance within 
her limited boundaries. 

‘lever or charming, or both, she walks in a world 
of skilfully arranged mirrors, all of which reflect her merits. 
She is adored of a circle of mates whose devotion and flattery 
are merely an expression of woman’s innate capacity for 
Polvtheism. The odor of incense is in her nostrils from 
September to June. She may be devoid of conceit, but she 
Her work, her play, her struggles, 
Family and social 
relations grow shadowy in her perspective. She touches the 
real world only at infrequent points, and then but lightly. 
All her measurements are made by the seale of her own 
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is saturated with egoism. 
her failures, her triumphs, are the world. 


inches 


goes through a series of enthusiasms dependent upon 
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the course of study she follows and the ability of her various 
teachers, and she counts theoretical formule as mental and 


spiritual growth. Ambitions of the loftiest sort seethe in her 
brain and her ideals are noble; but her development is the 
one vital problem that absorbs her, and of the development 
that comes through self-effacement she hears no hint. She is 
willing, perhaps, to be a martyr to world welfare—even craves 
the martyrdom—but she has a lurking conviction that she can 
exchange palms for laurels; and, if martyrdom it must be, 
then she will surrender no particle of the scenic effect. Her 
education is for the purpose of arming her to go out into the 
world and battle with any opportune hvdra that a kind Provi- 
dence is willing to sacrifice to her welfare, but she demands 
a genuine hydra, a fire-spouting, tail-lashing, Siegfried dragon 
that will be imposing when stuffed and mounted, 

The well-meaning parents who send their daughter to a 
woman's college for four years are likely to find themselves 
in a position akin to that of the fisherman confronting the 
genie of the bottle. There’s no getting your college girl back 
into the bottle and corking her up. One can hardly regret that. 
A girl must have room for growth, but the amplitude of her 
college proportions strikes awe to the heart of the average 
parent. She fills so much space that the family horizon is 
a trifle obscured. 

The girl’s brother, fresh from college, may be more egotisti- 
cal than she. He probably is. For monumental asinine con- 
ceit, your youth of two or three and twenty is hard to beat. 
But the boy has less egoism than his sister. The college boy 
doesn’t live in a circle around himself as the college girl does. 
He has the better understanding of the individual’s relation 
to society at large. His college world has come nearer being 
a miniature world of fact than the college world of his sister. 
In it, men and things have fallen into their natural relations. 
No adoring chum has warmed his slippers for him, run in his 
baby ribbons, put violets on his dresser, bathed his aching 
head in eau-de-cologne. 

If his chum has been willing to lend him a fiver on ocea- 
sion, or has offered him a soda and a cold towel for his aching 
head, that chum has fulfilled the whole duty of man; and the 
boy who takes himself seriously, or expects his fellows to take 
him seriously, has much to learn before his senior year. 

The college girl plunges into the outside world, armed cap- 


a-pie, and resolutely determined to ‘‘do something.*’ For 
certain girls necessity stands at the college gates. Their 






* jority of college girls marry. 















education has been given them as a practical means to a 
definite end, and family resources have been strained to fit 
them for self-support. For such girls, instant doing is the 
natural sequence to their college careers, but the vast army of 
girls for whom college has been but an all-around training for 
life might well content themselves with being, and let the 
doing wait the occasion. 

Independence is the ery of the college-trained girl. In order 
that she may be independent, needy wage-earners are elbowed 
aside. Because the college girl’s development requires inde- 
pendence, homes are left daughterless while a tremendous 
contingent of college-trained femininity pours into the cities. 
In the sacred name of development, coilege settlements and 
economic organizations and clubs beyond number absorb the 
time and strength and interest of the girl who has been missed 
in a home during four years of patient waiting for her return. 

The boy never comes back to his home after he is launched 
on a-college career, but a boy is by all laws of society and 
nature foreordained to self-support. One would hesitate to 
condemn a girl’s eagerness to try her wings and find whether 
they will bear her weight. Every girl, college trained or home 
trained, should be prepared for a contingency demanding self- 
support, but against the average college girl’s unwillinguess 
to put the fruits of her training into the simple routine of 
home life even her admirers must protest. 

The college girl from the small town finds it impossible to 
‘‘settle down at home and stagnate.’’? Something is wrong 
with an education that does not provide a woman with re- 
sources to defy stagnation, The daughter cannot relieve her 
mother of long-carried domestic and social responsibilities, 
because those petty intrusions upon her time interfere with 
her self-culture, That girl doesn’t know the meaning of self- 
culture. The college girl must carry the gospel of plaster 
casts and foreign photographs to the great unwashed, even if 
that work takes strength and energy and, consequently, good 
cheer needed in her home. She is giving away capital that 
should go to pay an honest debt. 

And when the college gir is not distressingly in earnest, 
she is still desperately self-absorbed, self confident, impatient 
of all contradiction or restraint, ready to set the world right 
on any given point. She is an exhausting young person. 
Living in the house with her devitalizes one. She consumes 
more than her share of the oxygen. Itis said that a large ma- 
Doudtless that is true. Cupid 
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The Risk of Summer Travel 
The greater amount of travel in the sum- 
mer time increases personal risk. We insure 
you against loss of income resulting from 
accidents, if you take out an 


Accident Policy 


in THE TRAVELERS _ INSUR- 
ANCE CO., of Hartford, the oldest, 
largest and strongest Accident In- 
surance Company in the world, 
These policies guarantee a weekly 
income while disabled, and large 
“amounts for loss of legs, arms, 
hands, feet or eyes. If death ensues, 
a stated sum is paid. $27,000,000 
have been distributed among 377,000 
Policy Holders or their families for 
injuries or death. 


A Life Policy 


in THE TRAVELERS INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY provides safe 
insurance at a lower guaranteed net 
cost than mutual companies, which 
charge for insurance and give such 
as e in the profits as the com- 
pany sees fit, THE TRAVELERS 
charges for insurance only. The 
net cost of a policy in THE TRAV- 
ELERS is therefore guaranteed and 
known beforehand and the differ- 
ence is in your pocket first to last. 








Agents in every town; or write 
Sor interesting literature. 


THE TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 
(Founded 1863) 






















Learn to Swim 


Impossible to drown while 
wearing our life belt, and 
you can teach yourself (] 
to swim. 

Supports Man, Woman 
or Child in water, always 
keeping head up. 

May be worn underneath 
bathing suit entirely out of 
sight, and inflated when de- 
sired, 

Send for booklet. 

Belts mailed postpaid $3.00, 
$4.00 and $5.00 each. 


MORRISON LIFE BELT CO. 
Dept. C, St. Louis, Mo. 














RESTFUL SLEEP 


In Camp, on the Yacht and at Home 


“Perfection” Air Mattresses 


CUSHIONS and PILLOWS 





Camp Mattress with Pillow attached. 
Also showing Mattress deflated. 
Clean and Odorless, will not absorb moisture 
Can be packed in small space when not in use 
{#-Send for Iliustrated Catalogue. 


Style 61. 


MECHANICAL FABRIC CO. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Dr. Lyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 
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condition. 


Silver steel, nickel-platea. Sent post- VRE on 
receipt of price, if your dealer hasn't it 
KLIP-KLIP CO., Dept.w, Rochester, N. Y. 


~ 25c. 




















Every = Hartshorn shade 
roller has the autograph sig.a- 
ture of Stewart Hartshorn on 
label. Ask your dealer for the 

IMPROVED HARTSHORN 

SHADE ROLLER, 

No tacks required to atiach shade. 
Woop ROLterRs. Tin F OLLERs. 
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bites his thumb at philosophy and economics, 
and even higher mathematics and biology can- 
not eliminate sex. 

College girls marry. They probably make 
good wives—but al] that comes later. The 
husband may give tharks to an efficient 
guardian angel that it does come later, come 
after years of contact with the real world and 
with real life have taken a fall out of the young 
woman who knew it all, and knew that she 
knew it. Time will rub off the edges of 
college cutting. The normal girl will readjust 
herself, as college fades into the background. 
Experience will give her an approximately 
accurate sense of values; but is there no way 
of avoiding a necessity for such radical read- 
justment, no method of keeping the-eyes of 
the college girl upon the world in which she 
is to live her life? 

It was a 1900 college graduate who, during 
a recent stay in New York, was invited to a 
dinner given in honor of a woman whose in- 
tellect and executive ability have made her 
famous. 

“You will like meeting 


her,’’ wrote the 


hostess, ‘‘because she’s a graduate of your 
college.”’ 
The X—— girl was delighted. She went 


forth prepared to fall upon the neck of the 
guest of honor. They sat beside each other, 
The famous woman was most affable. Later, 
the girl expressed her opinion. 

“Call her an X—— girl!’’ she said in- 
dignantly. ‘‘She’s no X—— girl. She may 
have gone to school there, but she hasn’t an 
atom of the college spirit. Why, I call her 
ideals low—positively low.”’ 

Ten years’ struggle with world facts had 
modified the older woman's college spirit, 
Probably ten years will do as much for her 
young critic. Living with the latter will 
be less fatiguing after the adjustment than 
it is now. 


THE SWEET GIRL GRADUATE 


(With acknowledgments to Eve) 
By MADELINE BRIDGES 


WE fill a sparkling cup to you, 

For all that’s dull and sad you hate, 
And as one man with homage due 

We drink ‘‘The Sweet Girl Graduate. ”’ 


Meek, brilliant, saucy, shy—complete. 
Ah! happy is the lad you wait, 

Who hastes to make his bow, and greet 
The smile of the girl graduate. 


You come with themes, abstruse, sublime— 
While things that make you mad, you rate 

In witty prose or caustic rhyme— 
Observant, bright girl graduate. 


So, drain the cup, with cheer on cheer! 
Let us the kind fates adjurate 

To guide aright our charming, dear, 
Bewitching, sweet girl graduate. 


Dear Eve—had you forborne to touch 
The apple we’re all glad you ate, 
Ah! never had she known so much, 
The learnéd, sage girl graduate. 


TRAINED ATTENDANTS 


A New Field in Nursing for Women Which Calls 
for no Hospital Training 


OR SOME TIME two problems have 
F confronted physicians—the reluctance 
of trained nurses to remain after the 
case had reached the convalescent period, 
and the unwillingness, sometimes inability, 
of the patient, after the critical period had 
passed, to pay twenty-five dollars a week to 
a trained nurse. 

When the patient has reached convales- 
cence the trained nurse feels that her 
vices are no longer needed. She chafes 
under the enforced idleness, which by no 
means is a rest for her, and more nerve- 
exhausting than at the critical stage of the 
disease. The patient needs care and atten- 
tion, but not necessarily skilled, and how to 
smooth over the reluctance of the nurse to 
remain and the patient to pay so large a 
sum as twenty-five dollars a week for merely 
having a nurse in the room to look at was 
something which caused many physicians to 
put on their thinking-caps. 

To Dr. Grace Peckham Murray is due the 
credit of cutting the ‘Gordian knot’’ by estab- 
lishing what are called ‘‘trained attend- 
ants.”’” These women are not obliged to 
take a hospital course, but are obliged to go 
through a certain amount of training before 
receiving a certificate which enables them to 
take positions. 

These trained attendants are particularly 
desirable when the patient is ill in a hotel 
or boarding-house. The expense of a trained 
nurse and her board is quite an item to the 
majority of people. After the crisis has 
passed, and it is simply a question of wait- 
ing on the patient, where no medical know!l- 
edge is required, the trained attendants have 
proved invaluable. 

This new field which has opened for women 
promises to prove very lucrative. The work 
is congenial, not hard or confining, and in 
eases of elderly people the ‘‘attendant’’ is 
often retained as ‘*companion.’’ 
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wear—Silver chatelaines in unique | 
design—Shoulder watches in ved 
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designs. 
The New England Watch Co. 
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Y Mascot Golf Ball 


well tried and popular. 


Gutta-percha. 
won’t chip—accurate. 


paid in box upon receipt of $1.00 — or 
on old balls sent to us. 
famous Rubber Goods mailed free for asking. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO. 
19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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use a ball that will get there 
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show you how to make $3 a day 


$3 a ay. absolutely sure; we furnish the 


work and teach you free, you work in the locality where 
you live. Send us your address and we will explain the 
business fully; remember we guarantee a clear profit of 
$3 for every day’s work, absolutely sure. Write at once. 
Royal Manufacturing Co., Box 566, DETROIT, Mich. 
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Don’t Be Too Late 


How often does the examining 
doctor have to say to applicants for 
life insurance: ‘‘If you had applied 
a year ago you would have passed.” 
Don't you be too late. 

Shall we send you some literature? 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Decorate your home if you use ‘ Pittsburg 
Wall Papers.’? Our book will aid your 
selection—or ask your dealer. Book free. 
The Pittsburg Wall Paper Co., New Crighton, Pa, 
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The PIANOLA 


In no place in the world is the 
lack of music more keenly felt 
than in the Summer Home. 








There the pursuit of pleasure in 
its various forms is the business of 
the hour. 

And the 
ness or inclement weather f 
abandonment of outdoor recreation, 


periods when dark- 
force the 


in 


music, more than any other thing, 
helps to keep the wheel of pleasure 
moving. 

The Pianola supplies this at a 
It easily 
by anyone, 

em bracing 


moment’s notice is 
mastered and played 
and with a_ repertory 
every kind of music, it provides ac- 
companiment for song or dance, or 
the program for an entire concert. 

It from the 
cities to every nook and corner of 


the 


has been carried 


summer world. 


May be 
pay- 
welcome. 


The price of the Pianola is $250. 


purchased by moderate monthly 
ments if desired. Visitors 
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New York 





18 West 23d Street, 
124 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





INGERSOLL 


DOLLAR WATCHES 





If you recognize their usefulness in 
Keeping Accurate Time 


you understand w two million 
INGERSOLL DOLLAR WATCHES are sold every 
year. It’s not merely the cost—One 
Dollar—or the guarantee. It is the 
knowledge that they are valuable to 
punctual men, that’s the reason. For 
sale everywhere or by us post-paid on 
receipt of price. Send for our book of 
watches. it’s free. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
Dept. 58 67 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 























Mrs.POTTER’S 
WALNUT 
JUICE 


Hair Stain 


This Stain produces 
beautiful, rich shades of 
brown, which vary ac- 
cording to the original 
color of the hair and 
the amount of Stain 
used. Purely vegetable. 
It cannot injure the 
hair, but will 1 re store tresses that have been ruined 
by the use of chemicals and dyes. A peculiar and 
ple sing feature of this Stain is that the hair retains 
the coloring much longer than by any dye and is con- 
stantly improving while it is used. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Mailed to your address on receipt of $1. 

Write for booklet. 
167 Groton B'ld'g, 
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PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


has avoided many a case of appendicitis, because ap- 
pendicitis is generally brought on by constipation and 
PARKER’S GINGER TONIC cures constipation. It acts 
on the Liver and no reaction follows its use. Many 
medicines leave effects that are worse than the original 
but PARKER’S GINGER TONIC is sure, speedy 
and $1.00 at all Druggists. 
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STAMMER 


The Reed Method for the cure of stammering is based on an Lae 
class-room experience with eri 2,000 stammerers. It lead: 
Fi erfectly normal speech te for book explaining methods re 


RANK A. REED, 378 Hubbard Ave,, Detroit, Mich. 


THUNDER MOUNTAIN 


Idaho’s new gold camp; booklet containing latest 
and best information concerning its character, ex- 
tent, and opportunities; mailed free. 

ADRIAN G. HANAUER, Spokane, 
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VERY ONE who 
E means well. It would be a joy to 
us if she meant worse and did better. 

The well-meaning woman always tells you 
something is wrong when it is too late to help 


knows the woman 


the 
She 


it or when circumstances forbid that 
wrong should be righted at the time. 
finds her opportunity on the street, when 
she comes joyously out of her way to tell 
you that there is a rip in the back of your 
waist or that your coat-sleeve is pulled out 
from the shoulder. The fact that the damage 
cannot be remedied then and there cuts uo 
figure with her. The well-meaning person 
never gives herself the pain of reflecting that, 
since the break cannot be repaired until you 
can go home and take off the injured garment, 
it might be as well to leave you in the igno- 
rance that is bliss. 

The well-meaning woman finds a field of 
usefulness in a church organization or a club, 
She can always tell you how much better this 
or that could have been done—after the busi- 








ness has been concluded. In the domestic 
circle she is prodigal of advice and gentle 
correction. She it is who tells you how much 
more wisely matters are managed in the other 
schools thanin the one your children attend. 
She is the first to bear you the glad tidings 
of contagious disease in the neighborhood 
when you cannot leave home. 

When the well-meaning woman comes to 
you for a visit she makes herself popular by 
instruction as to how your servants could be 
better directed. She has a fund of incident 
and illustration at her command. The servants 
are not especially pleased to have her in the 
house, even although she often extends to 
them her sympathies and points out to them 
life would be for them if 


how much easier 
the work or the house were differently 
arranged. 


It is the well-meaning friend who reports to 
you this or that naughtiness your children 
were guilty of when the occurrence is on the 
way to be ancient history, and who recalls 
certain youthful peccadilloes of your husband’s 
or juvenile indiscretions of yourown. She has 
no desire to stir up domestic discords. Noth- 
ing is further from her thought, but she is not 
only contident of your interest in these oecur- 
rences but is persuaded that they are things 
you really ought to know. If you let her see 
that you are hurt or offended she is deeply 
wounded, She tells your friends that you 
have an unfortunately sensitive disposition. 

The well-meaning woman is usually strong 
on reminiscence, and those who know her 
break into a cold perspiration when she falls 
into a mood of recollection. One of the women 
whose memory is a curse to any community 


was talking to..a friend the other day. She 
went back twenty-five vears, 
‘**‘T remember perfectly the first time I met 


you,”’ she said. ‘*You had on a green and 
white silk dress.” 

“It was a pretty dress,’’ said the other, 
pleased at the woman’s recollection, although 
she ought to have known better. 

**4 very pretty dress,’’ agreed the well- 
meaning friend. ‘‘But it was always too 
seant in the skirt. I noticed that the first 
moment I saw it, and thought it was such 
a pity.”’ 

The victim of plain-speaking winced a little. 
‘“*What is the use of telling me that now? 
she asked rather tartly. 

The well-meaning woman looked surprised 
and grieved, ‘‘Why, I thought you would 
like to know,”’ she said. 

And then the sufferer prayed that she might 
always fall into the hands of ill-meaning per- 
sons so that she could guess at what was 
coming and be prepared, 























By W. B. 


CERTAIN wise Scotch philosopher, 
A Willie MacDougall by name, catching 
a glimpse of an old tomato can, out 
of which a green vine trailed to brighten a 
tenement window, paused to exclaim, ** Yonder 
iss the banner 0’ Mistress Nature, an’ I wull 
be thinkin’ that because 9’ it there iss mair 0’ 
contentment and hope o’ better things in yon 
room than in a’ the resto’ the building.’’ 
And I am thinking that MacDougall was very 
close to the truth. There is w vonderful in- 
spiration in watching things grow, in seeing 
green things push up through the brown 
earth, absgrbing the sunshine and spreading 
out until the harvest fulfils the promise of 
the seed. It is in this that lies the great 
charm of gardening—not in the plucking of 
the fruits of the toil and watchfulness. 

Every one should grow something, if the 
garden be no more than the swinging tomato- 
can of the tenement. There are comparatively 
few homes but that can find a little spot, big 
enough for a box, where the sun falls a good 
part of the day. Given sunshine and a box 
of good earth, and you have the essentials for 
a ‘*farm’’ with all of its possibilities. Flower- 
growing in boxes is, of course, familiar. Veg- 
etable-growing is less so, yet there are several 
vegetables which can be successfully grown in 
boxes; and, though very likely they can be 
bought cheaper than they can be raised, who- 
ever yet tasted a radish or a leaf of lettuce 
half so tender as when ‘‘home grown’’? 

The matter of boxes is entirely a question of 
the space they are to occupy. A stout, broad 
outside window-shelf, well braced, will sup- 
port a good-sized garden, for it can usually be 
extended beyond the window on either side, 
Boxes should be four to six inches deep, 
according to what each is to contain. The 
box gardener has this advantage over his more 
fortunate brother of landed estates—he can 
easier mix his earth and feed his crop in exact 
proportions the needed elements. His is in- 
tensive farming of the highest order. 

Lettuce is one of the easiest of all vegetables 
to grow and one of the most pleasing. It is a 
delight from the moment its two little coty- 
ledons appear until its delicate green centre 
leaves have formed the head which proclaims 
its fitness for a salad. Seed can be sown in a 
shallow box, pan or a flower-pot as thickly as 
you please. But when it comes to transplant- 
ing, the limitations of a box garden will be felt 
all too keenly. Lettuce wants room, say six 
inches each way. But the box gardener is 
not growing for profit but for pleasure, and 
there will be more satisfaction in the half- 
dozen heads he grows than in the choicest 


GARDENING IN BOXES 





Thornton 


products the market offers. Plants can be 
grown singly in flower-pots to fill in odd 
corners. Choose the smaller, most com- 
pact varieties for economy in space. 

What is more delicious than a freshly pulled 
radish? How different from the wilted vege- 
table from the market! Radishes can be 
easily grown in boxes and, as they are of 
a social nature, can be grown in small space. 
The round varieties are, of course, alone suited 
to the needs of the box gardener. They like 
a rather sandy soil. By planting seed as fast 
as the matured radishes are pulled a succes- 
sion can be kept up. 

Two or three half-barrels, where there is 
room for them, are treasure-trove. Fill them 
with good rich loam, a shovelful of well- 
rotted manure, if obtainable, mixed in. In 
one plant cucumbers, when they have made 
strong, thrifty plants, thinning out to four or 
five. The vines will trail over the edge and 
will produce a very pretty effect, to say noth- 
ing of the luxury of home-grown cucumbers. 
In another barrel set a thrifty tomato plant. 
If it is smali, a crop of radishes can be raised 
around it before it gets big enough to shade. 
As it grows, pinch off the lower shoots and 
tie it up to a stake. It can be grown six to 
eight feet high in this way. An egg-plant can 
also be grown in a barrel and makes a most 
novel addition to the box garden, to say noth- 
ing of the welcome contribution to the table 
its big purple fruit will afford. Egg-plants like 
a very rich soil. I have even known of an en- 
thusiast with a strong penchant for the luscious 
cantaloupe to grow them in a barrel as has al- 
ready been suggested for cucumbers. <A pot 
of parsley to be brought in in the winter will 
furnish garnishing for the meat and fish the 
year round, to say nothing of the pleasure of 
the cheerful presence of its finely cut leaves. 

These are but a few suggestions as to the 
possibilities of vegetables in boxes. All the 
varieties named can be and have been grown 
in this manner. The flat roof of a shed or 
building of any kind high enough not to be 
shadowed offers opportunity for this form of 
gardening on a cay gene large seale to 
supply garden truck for a small family. 

Of flowers there are so many adaptable to 
the window-box that choice is very much a 
matter of individual preference. However, 
there are two—the pansy and nasturtium— 
whose bright faces lend so much of cheerful- 
ness to whatever room they may adorn, which 
are such prolific bloomers, and which require 
so little care and attention that they should be 
in the window of every office and every home 
where an outdoor flower-bed is impossible. 
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What People Say About It: 


“The most mysterious thing I ever saw, 
and very fitting that it should be distrib- 
uted by the makers of the best shaving 
soaps in the world.” 

“The greatest puzzle of the century.” 

‘‘A wonderful piece of ingenuity.” 

“Every one is mystefied, and no one is 
able to see how the change is made.” 
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and are receiving more favorable comments to-day 

from an artistic standpoint than all other makes 

combined. 4 
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By our easy payment plan, every family in mod- ¢ 
erate circumstances can own a VOS€ piano. 
We allow a liberal price for old instruments in ¢ 
exchange, and deliver the piano in your house free ¢ 
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VOSE€ & SONS PIANO CO. 


160 Boylston Street, = + «= Boston. 








Chocolate 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Blindness 


Prevented and Cured 
By the Great **Actina,”’ an 
Electrical Pocket Battery which 
removes Cataracts, Pterygiums, 
etc. Cures Granulated Lids. Restores Vision. Positive 
proof of cures given. No Cutting or Drugging. 
Eighteen years’ — P tna for our 80-page Diction- 
ary of Diseases, Free. 
rig YORK & LONI DON ELECTRIC ASS’N 

Dept. 20 EF 929 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


» STAMMER 


Our 200- book “The Origin and Treat- 
ment of Stammering,” with full particulars | 
regarding treatment, sent Free to any ad- |% 

dress. Enclose 6c to pay postage. Adsrete Ly 
Lewis School, 93 ‘Adelaide St.. Detroit, Mich. 


You are a Chump “sz... 


OWN BOSS. Start a MAIL ORDER business at your own home in 
any town ; we tell you how; place ads. in magazines for you, fur- 
nish stationery, catalogues, ohne Ge Meas “pitt bed re- 
Profits immense. to $50.00 
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It Wins and Wears 


fhe rich natural flavor of 








Hunter 
Whiskey 


is a pleasant 
remembrance. 


It wins and wears. 
It always delights 
and never disap- 
points. It never 
lowers its high 
standard of qual- 
ity. Itis the charm 
of hospitality and 
the tonic of health, 


RALTIMORERYE 


BOTTLED BY 
WMLANAHANG SON. 
BALTIMORE 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 














N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture 
was accidentally spilled on the back of the 
hand, and on washing afterward it was dis- 

covered that the hair was completely removed. 
We named the new discovery MODENE. It is 
absolutely harmless, but works sure results, 
Apply fora few minutes and the hair disappears 
as if by magic. It Cannot Fail. If the 


growth be light, one application will remove it; 
the heavy growth, such as the beard or growth 
on moles, may require two or more applications, 
and without slightest injury or unpleasant feel- 
ing when applied or ever afterward. 


Modene supersedes electrolysis. _ 
Used by people of and by 
all who have tested ‘ts merits 
Modene sent by mail, in safety meiling: — 
(securely sealed), on ‘receipt of 
bottle. Send money by letter, with your fall 
address written plainly. Postage-stamps taken. 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
MODENE ARP ACt URING CO, 
Dept. 92, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Every Bottle Guaranteed 
(Gr We Offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury 








Built to Order oe ee 


Special designs for special 
cases. Our goods 
give universal 
satisfaction, 


Prices quoted 
on request. 


Send for free 
catalogue. 








$26:22 BU YS A BUGGY 
(with top $33.50) of very ets 
UALITY, STYLE and DURABILITY. 
ntire output of two enormous 
factories, sold direct to 
consumer. We mfr. full 
line Buggies, Carriages, 
‘ay guarantee all 
NO goods, ship on approval. 
WE DEFY COMPETITION and 
SAVE DEALERS’ PROFIT. 
Money back if not satisfied, Send for Catatocur and Spectra OFFER. 
UNION BUGGY COMPANY, 406 Saginaw Street, Pontiac, Mich. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, Why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded oe paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable, are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 












CHICAGO-KENT COLLEGE of LAW 
Law Department Lake Forest Universit; 

Three years course, leading to degree of Li. B. Large 
Faculty. Prepares for admission to Bar in all States. 
Extension preparatory course. Individual instruction. 
Write Secretary. 

Elmer E. Barrett, LL.B., 1009 Title & Trust Bldg., Chicago 


AGENT, oonek industrial stock at a low price. 


oes Quick selling and very profitable. 
Capable, energetic agents should make $100 to $200 a week 
ay apt bg given. Write for full particulars. 
Vv. MILK FLOUR FOOD CO., Lock box 1230, New York City. 





First-class agents wanted for the 
best proposition ever offered—a first- 
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T THE Convention of the New York 
A State Federation ‘of Women's Clubs, 
which was held in New York City 
four years ago, a motion was made by Mrs. 
Jennie June Croly to establish a series of in- 
dustrial schools for girls. The motion was 
unanimously carried and committees were at 
once formed to further the plan. 

Every clubwoman is familiar with the de 
tails of how the clubwomen, through their 
delegates, banded themselves together to 
found these industrial schools, where it was 
proposed to train girls in the trades and 
crafts suitable to their sex, which would 
eventually enable them to earn honest wages 
adequate to their support. It was deter- 
mined to establish these schools by means 
of legislative assistance. 

Delegates were appointed who presented 
the question in a most able manner before 
the Senate at Albany. I was one of the del- 
egates who laid the matter before the Sen- 
ate the last time, about two years ago, and 
can vouch for the polite and sympathetic 
manner in which we were received, and also 
for the fact that nothing came of our efforts. 
The Senators listened to us because we were 
women, approved of our object, but that was 
all it ever amounted to, 

The committees appointed during the last 
four years have made heroic efforts to induce 
the Legislature to appropriate a sufficient 
amount to found an initial school, but with- 
out avail. We finally decided that all hope 
from the Legislature would need to be aban- 
doned, as we could not expect legislative 
funds to be awarded for something which 
was not even started. It has gradually’ 
been borne upon the minds of the women 
most interested that this project. for State 
aid will never be secured for anything that 
does not already exist. In other words, be- 
fore we can hope to get an appropriation from 
the Legislature, we must have at least one 
school in operation and prove that the need for 
it is great and that the work it does is good. 


CAUSE OF PAST FAILURES 

After I-had been offered and had accepted 
the chairmanship of the Industrial School Com- 
mittee, I determined to investigate the cause 
of our past failures for myself, and set to work 
to feel the pulse of some politicians I knew 
here in the city. The Board of Education 
listened to me, but gave me no encourage- 
ment. Several prominent men to whom I 
spoke advised me to raise a large enough 
fund, get the first school started, and when 
I had something tangible to talk about, I 
could go to them and say: 

‘‘We have so much money. We have a 
building. We have a trades school in actual 
working order, and have been successful to 
such an extent.” 

Then would be the time to ask the State 
to take such a school under its protection. 
When we prove that the women will support 
the movement, when we clubwomen get to- 
gether and work harmoniously, there is not 
a shadow of a doubt in my mind but that the 
Trades School will be an accomplished fact. 

Although the individual clubwoman may 
not know it, the clubs’ delegates are per- 
fectly familiar with the impatience mani- 
fested at each convention because, in spite 
of the work done by the previous committees, 
nothing tangible has been accomplished and 
the only detinite result of all their efforts 
has been the knowledge that we can look 
for no help from any one until we prove that 
we are willing to do something ourselves, 

If we are in earnest, and if the establish- 
ment of such a school by the clubwomen of 
this State is not a beautiful dream, a fantasy 
of motions and resolutions, resulting in noth- 
ing but argument, we must come down to 
earth and decide whether we are to repudi- 
ate our declared purpose, or whether we will 
put our shoulder to the wheel and, by our 
combined efforts, establish these schools 
ourselves. 


THE NEED OF CO-OPERATION 

Can you conceive of a greater cause for 
honest pride in womanhood than to be able 
to point to such an institution and say: ‘‘That 
is the result of the concerted action of the 
clubwomen of the State of New York—a 
lasting monument to their generosity and 
their love? 

The first plan which my committee set in 
motion to raise a fund was an appeal sent out 
to each club in the State asking for the dona- 
tion of one dollar from each member. There 
are thirty thousand clubwomen in New York 
State alone. Had the appeal been met as we 
hoped it would, it would have meant thirty 
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7 
thousand dollars, a sufficient sum to have 
set the Trades School on a firm basis. 

The responses received fell so far below 
our expectations that we were forced to face 
the fact that further effort in a different direc- 
tion would be necessary. We must go to the 
next convention with a goodly sum in our 
hands as the result of this year’s work. 
The federations of clubs in other States have 
set us the example of philanthropic and help- 
ful purposes achieved, and the women of New 
York State cannot afford to have the stigma 
upon them of having failed in accomplishing 
that which they set out to do. 

With the approval of the President and the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Federation, my committee 
has issued invitations to all the clubs to co- 
operate in a mammoth fair or festival, to be 
held in New York City in November next, 
for the purpose of raising a sufficient fund | 
to start our school. This entertainment will | 
be held just prior to the annual convention in 
Brooklyn, and will serve not only to realize 
the means whereby our beloved purpose may 
be achieved, but will also bring together the 
clubwomen from all parts of the State into 
bonds of friendship and mutual interest. A 
concerted movement such as this, for so grand 
a cause, would herald throughout the land the 
mighty power of women when they work 
harmoniously for a given purpose. 


TUITION WITHOUT CHARGE 

Of course, the final management, scope and 
location of the school will be decided upon by 
the Executive Board, which will be intluenced 
largely by the amount we are able to ac- 
cumulate. One thing, however, is certain: 
the school will be free, and any poor girl, 
after leaving the public school, may come to 
the Federated Trades School and learn a 
craft that will enable her to command good 
wages, keep her out of the sweatshops and 
off the streets. Whatever is to be taught 
will be well taught, and skilled labor in the 
trades suitable for women will be the aim of 
the institution. 

An objection has been raised (and of course 
we must expect many) that poor girls cannot 
afford to devote a couple of years after leav- 
ing school to taking the course of the Trades 
School; that the money they would earn as 
cash girls, or in the sweatshops and factories, 
is needed for actual necessities and to help the 
family along. 

This is a serious question. Under the com- 
pulsory education law, no boy or girl can be 
put to work until after the age of fourteen, 
though I am told there are exceptional cases 
where a widowed mother may be dependent 
upon the earnings of her boys and girls, and 
in such a case the child can, after passing an 
examination and at the option of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, be given a 
certificate which wili enable the boy or girl 
to go to work at the age of twelve. 


SCHOLARSHIPS TO BE ESTABLISHED 

It is proposed to obviate this objection by 
establishing scholarships. Special attention 
will be given to the science of domestic econ- 
omy. This one branch alone should procure 
us many subscriptions, as it may help to solve 
the vexed servant question. 

A sufficient number of clubs have re- 
sponded to our appeal to warrant us in en- 
gaging the ballroom suite at the Astoria for 
November 6,7 and 8. We have now a list 
of thirty-five clubs that have pledged them- 
selves to take tables at the Festival, and re- 
sponses are coming in daily. I do not doubt, 
before the opening day, we will have every 
club in the State in line. 

A large nuthber of out-of-town clubs, that 
cannot be represented on the dates engaged 
at the Astoria, have signified their desire to 
do something to swell the fund, and for this 
purpose will hold fairs or entertainments on 
or about those dates, thus establishing a 
chain of work and sympathy throughout the 
clubs of the State, uniting all clubwomen in 
bonds of mutual endeavor. 

The Federation has appointed the founding 
of these Trades Schools as the special work 
to be done before the next convention. The 
clubwomen so far are working in harmony, 
and the interest in the successful carrying 
out of this idea of the late Jennie June 
Croly, who was affectionately called the 
**Mother of Clubs,’’ has come to be looked 
upon by many of us as a monument to her 
memory. 


“Let us prove to the world, then, our strength 
and our power, 
To do what we say we will—ever! 
Let us strive heart and soul, from this day and 


hour, 
And show that defeat cometh—never!”’ 
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ODOMETER 
AS IT LOOKS 
FROM THE 






$3.50 
Complete 


It Works While You Ride, 


requires no attention, and when you get 
there tells exactly how far you have 
traveled. The pleasure this gives cannot 
be described—it has to be experienced. 

Made for all standard wheel sizes for 
AUTOMOBILES and HORSE-DRAWN 

VEHICLES. Send for book or ask your 
dealer. Leading Automobile Makers fit 
the VEEDER ODOMETER FREE when 
you purchase. 
Veeder Mfg. Co. 15 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. 


Makers of Odometers, Cyclon 








meters, Counters, Fine Castings. 














Avoid Business Disputes 
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HANO DUPLICATE oy 


for recording sales. Then there will be 
no such thing as a disputed invoice. 
Representative will call, on request. 
We go anywhere for business. 
PHILIP HANO & CO. 
Manifold Books and Carbon Papers, 


1-3 Union Square, New York 
315 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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SFAST : 
TKAINS 
DAILTY 


FASTEST TIME ACROSS 
THE CONTINENT. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED leaves Chicago 
8.00 p.m. daily and arrives San Francisco 


3-6 


—==, 5 
—? 


5.15 p.m. third day. THe Paciric Ex- 
PRESS leaves Chicago 10.00 a.m. daily and 
arrives San Francisco 4.15 p.m. “thind dev. 

THE CALIFORNIA EXPRESS fies aves Chicago 
11.30 p. m. daily .~ arrives San Francisco 
8.25 a. m. fourth day. Unrivaled scenery 
and most luxurious service via 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN, 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
\ SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS. 


All meals in dining cars. Best of every- 
thing. Personally conducted excursions 
every Tuesday and Thursday. 

All agents sell tickets via this route. 
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Kitchen Utensils 

























NO POISON 


Has Ever Been Found in 


bs RADE | AR the Enamel of 

TRAD Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware 

e e The BLUE LABEL 


Protected by 
United States 
on every piece, 


ecision of 
pasted 
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; <{ PROVES IT 
If substitutes are offered, write us. 
New Booklet Free, 
F 4 Agate Nickel-Steel Ware is sold 
WE by the leading Department and 
MA Housefurnishing Stores, 
1520. 
KINDS Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co. 
ARE SAFE. New York, Boston, Chicago 








Patent Secured or FEES returned. FREE 
opinion as to patent- 

ability. Send for our Guide Book and What To Invent, 

finest publications ever issued for free distribution. 

Patents secured through us advertised without charge in 

The Patent Record. SAMPLE COPY FREE, 

Evans, Wilkens & Co., Washington, D. C. 


Have You Got Rheumatism ? 


Try ‘“‘Gloria Tonic.’ Trial Box Free. Also illustrated 
book on rheumatism which will tell you all about your 
case. Address: John A. Smith, 4370 Germania Building, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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DIAMONDS 


ON CREDIT 















You —you individually, if you are 
honest, can buy one of the beau- 
tiful Diamond pieces shown here on easy 
monthly payments. This beautiful brooch 
only $120, payable 815 amonthiy, This beau- 
tiful cluster ring $ vayable #®7.50 
monthly. This rive a? solitaire ring $80, 
payable 810 monthly, You may select any 
ring, brooch,earrings, stud, locket or other & 
article from our half-million dollar stock 
on similar terms of payment. Our only 
requirements are, the first payment on de- 
livery of the diamond, honesty and ability 
to meet the small monthly payments. You 
can send tirst payment with order, or, if 
you prefer, we will send C.O.D. (first pay- 
ment) by express for examination before 
any payment is made. If you send the 
first payment we send diamonds direct to 
your home where you may examine them 
carefully. If you are not entirely pleased 
withthem we send another selection or 
— what you have paid—whichever you 
prefer. We pa: 5 ne patty ee ges, 80 you 
are nothing out in any case. We give a guarantee certificate with some diamond and wil! allow full price 
paid for any diamond sold by us in exchange for other goods or a larger diamond 
There is nothing disagreeable about doing business with us—no publicity, no security required, everything positively con- 
fidential. We save you from 10% to 20% compared with the prices of retail jewelers. You can make no better use of your 
money than to make monthly payments on a diamond. The highest European authorities assure us that diamond values will 
increase at least 20% within a year. If you prefer to buy a diamond for se we will make a discount of 8% and give you the 
option of returning the diamond at any time within one year and getting your money back in full—less 10%, , the reasonable 
cost of doing business. For instance: You can have the pleasure, prestige and satisfaction of wearing a $5 50 diamond fora 
whole year, then if you wish to return it we will refund $45, making it cost yon only 85—less than 10c per week. You can 
satisfy yourself as to our responsibility by inquiring of your local banker. He will refer to his Dun’s or Bradstreet’s book of 
commercial ratings and tell you that no house stands higher in credit, reliability or promptness and that our representations 
may be accepted without question. Write today for illustrated Catalogue which shows goods, prices and terms; also for a 
copy vf the most complete booklet ever published on diamond buying. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., - Dept. F, 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Copyright, 1902, Loftis Bros. & Co. (Est. 1858) Diamo#d Importers and Manufacturing Jewelers. Opp. Marshall Field & Co. 


F AR: BICYCLE Her Sight Restored 


| 
| 
your town. Agents can make money | _Mrs. E. A. Warren, 806 Michigan Ave., 
fast on our wonderful 1902 offers. | Evanston, Ill., was almost blind for 

| 

| 

| 
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The boys are bound to make noise, but 
don’t let them take chances with cheap 
toys when they can celebrate safely and 
to their entire satisfaction with the 


Young 


America 









WOODROW WILSON, LL.D. 


Newly chosen President of Princeton University 
to succeed Dr. Patton, resigned 


Action Revolver 
Safe. Reliable. 


22 Caliber, 7 shot, rim fire. 
82 Caliber, 5 shot, rim or center fire. 
If not to be had of your dealer write us, 5 
enclosing amount, and we will supply 

you by return mail, sending prepaid. "Daeatague free, 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 


Dept.3 Worcester, Mass. 





The New British Ambassador 


ORD SALISBURY, the British Secre- 
L tary of State for Foreign Affairs, has 
chosen the Honorable Michael Henry 
Herbert to succeed the late Baron Pauncefote 
of Preston. Mr. Herbert is a younger brother 
of the fourteenth earl of Pembroke——hence his 
title of ‘“thonorable,’’ which by tradition and 
courtesy is given to the younger sons of earls 
—and is married to an American lady, Miss 
Leila Wilson of New York. He belongs to 
one of the oldest families of England, the 
earldom having been created in 1551. He 
has two children. 
Mr. Herbert’s diplomatic career has been 
conspicuous for rapidity of promotion, Hav- 




















Skin Diseases 


If you suffer from Eczema, Salt 
Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, Ivy 
Poison, Acne, or other skin troubles, 


HyYDROZONE 


will cure you. 








many years with Cataracts on both eyes. 
1902 MODELS, $9 to $15. Dr. Oren Oneal, Chicago's gifted oculist, 
1900 & °01 Models, high grade, 87 to $11 


restored her sight with his DISSOLV- 
500 Second-hand Wheels ENT METHOD — Without the 
all a and models, good as new, | Kni 


ife or in any way endangering the 
$3 to SS. Great Factory Clearing | precious organ. All Other Causes of Ze 
Sale at half factory cost. 


Blindness yield to this treatment. Dr. 
We ship on approval and 10 DAYS’ TRIAL | Oneal has cured thousands and never in- 
to any one in U.S. or Canada, with- | jured aneye. His illustrated book, many 
out a cent in advance. 


testimonials and advice are free. 
Write at once for net prices and special offer Cc i 
4 , Rigge . ross-Eyes Straightened—a new method—With- 
toagents. Tires, equipment and sundries, all kinds, | (4 Knife or Pain. Effectual in over 5,000 cases. Address 
half regular prices, 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 53 F, Chicago, 11. | OREN ONEAL, M.D., Suite 219, 52 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Pabsi beer 


Is always pure 


Brewed in a plant as clean as the cleanest home kitchen — always open to 
your inspection — 58,971 visitors last year. te ia 
= <= HON. MICHAEL HERBERT 
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Cures sunburn in 24 hours. 

In cases of Prickly Heat and Hives 
it will stop itching at once, and surely 
cure, also will relieve mosquito bites. 





Hyarozone is a scientific Germicide. 
Used and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians. It is absolutely harmless, yet 
most powerful healing agent. 

As these diseases are caused by 
parasites, killing them without causing 
injury to the sufferer, naturally cures the 
trouble. 

“FREE to any one sending me 10c. to 
cover actual postage, will send a 

| bottle containing sufficient to prove the 

| claims here made to your satisfaction. 

| 

| 











Pamphlet sent free. Address 
Prof. Chas. Marchand, 59 Prince St., N. Y. 
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OIL — SMELTER— MINES || ing gree = gp egg hy oe a . 

A LA ; See males ‘taché at twenty, at the age o y-fiv > 

MONEY | in Oe cae cuuuen, Gaeeeee | finds himself near the top of his profession, 

AD WRITING | AND UNLISTED, OUR SPECIALTY with the rank of Ambassador Extraordinary 

and Plenipotentiary. He began his career in 

€ you are proverly taught. |1 Douglas, Lacey & Co. |; 1877 at the British Embassy in Paris, since 
ties participate in your instruction in Bankers and Brokers, Fiscal Agents, which date he has acted in various capacities 

thas. gemnageallige ysis Melle Menbers N. ¥. Consolidated Stock Kxchange. in that city, at Washington, at The Hague, at 

America’s merchants. Complete edu- 66 BROADWAY and 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK Constantinople, at Rome, and in the London 

Booklets giving our successful plan for realizing the Foreign Office. Mr. Herbert came to Wash- 

large interest and profits of legitimate mining, ington in 1888, where he remained until 1892. 


cation guaranteed at the tuition price. 
No extras. Write for prospectus, 

oil and smelter investments, sub. blanks, full par- From 1897 to 1898 he was one of the British 
ticulars, etc., sent free on application. 
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’ Gass gucocemcaa sa | 1 
eee SUBJECT TO EXAM ED INATION ANYWHERE.NO DEPOSIT REQUIRED 
NAW. FREE WITH KEY & MEQUNICAL CONSTRUCTION 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF ADVERTISING 


Witt K. Cochrane, President Suite G, Isabella Building, Chicago 



































Direct from our distillery to YOU 


Saves Dealers’ Profits Prevents Adulteration 


HAYNER WHISKEY 


PURE 7-Year-Old RYE 


FULL EXPRESS $ 
QUARTS PREPAID 


We wil cond yen Oe gael San ot eiuker ae aa ton om 
y que y 

OH we aa gig. entire product is sold direct to con- 

of HA EN-YEAR- sumers, thus insuring absolutely pure 
‘ whiskey and saving you the dealers’ 

OLD RYE for $3.20. Try it and big profits. We have had 36 years of 

if you don’t find it all right and as continuous success, and —~ regularly 

ood supplying over a quarter of a million 

3 d re a _ buy yee satisfied customers — convincing Ee 

or Gouble the money sena it bac dence that our whiskey pleases. You 

at our expense'and your $3.20 will run no risk in accepting our offer, 

be promptly refunded, Shipment 

made in plain sealed case; no marks 

of any kind to indicate contents. 


Your money back if you are not satis- 

fied. Distillery, Troy, O. Established 

1866. Capital $500,000.00, paid in full, 
Write Nearest Office. 

226-232 W. Sth St., DAYTON, 0. 305-307 S. 7th St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 82-84 E. Sth St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Orders for Arizona, Colorado, California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington 

and Wyoming, must call for 20 Quarts for $16.00 by freight, prepaid. 
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representatives of the tribunal sitting at Paris 
for the settlement of the Venezuelan bound- 
ary dispute. 





FOOD 


COOL FOOD 


For Hot Days. 





Better health comes with less meat and fat 
during the warm weather. 

By proper and pleasant diet you can prepare 
the body for summer and feel from ten to 
twenty degrees cooler than your neighbor, 

Grape-Nuts and cream, a little fruit and 
possibly a couple of soft boiled eggs, 1s suffi- 
cient for the breakfast. An ordinary portion 
of Grape-Nuts contains sufficient nourishment 
to fully sustain the body until the noonday 
meal; being a predigested food, it does not 
overtax the stomach and contains none of the 
heat supplied by the heavy carbonaceous foods. 

Fully cooked at the factory by food experts, 
brings it to you ready to serve, and does away 
with. the heat of cooking and the time neces- 

sary to prepare ordinary food and its crisp 
daintiness is pleasing to the palate of young 
and old. 

Many delicious recipes are found in each 
Grape-Nuts package, so that the form of eat- 
ing this wholesome food can be changed to 
suit the user. 

These suggestions, if followed for ten days, 
will convince the most skeptical that a cool 
body, an active brain and an energy hitherto 
unknown will prevail and the general lassitude 
peculiar to warm weather will disappear. 


THE vim COMPANY, Sra Fite Aves, CHICAGO { 
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IVIDENDS— 


Risk a postal. Send us your name for 
prospectus of the Rayo Mining and 
Developing Co. of California. Every 

dollar invested in these shares will 

return you regular, handsome, dividends. 
MILLIONS of ore values ready to mine; Elec- 
tric Water-Power Plant in connection. Not the 
ordinary mining proposition. Shares now selling 
at ground-floor price. Bank References, 


ROANOKE INVESTMENT CO. 


512 Marquette Building CHICAGO 
















HUTCHINSON, GOLDSMITH & COMPANY 
Exclusive Eastern Financial Agents, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 








ATENT 


W BOOK MAILED FREE 
Tells all ae Patents and How to Obtain them, Tells What to In- 
vent for Profit. Contains cuts of Mechanical Movements Invaluable to 
Inventors. O’MEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 8306 St., Wash., D. C. 


HAMMOCK STANDS, 


Lawn Furniture, beautiful and 
ornamental, Saves lawn and 








trees. Illustrated catalogue free. 
HERCULES MF6.CO. _ 
Dep’t 63 Centerville, lowa. 








TREES best by Test—77 YEARS 
LARGEST Nursery. CASH 


Fruit Book free. oP 
Want MORE “ao aL Ast 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo. eienn 
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Watching the Second Game of the Yale-Princeton Baseball Series, Héld at Princeton, Saturday, June 7 


SPORTS OF THE AMATEUR 


THE second game of the Yale-Princeton © 


PRINCETON series was played before the usual alumni 
8 crowd at Princeton, and proved as exciting 
YALE as most of the contests between these two 
5 old rivals. It rained a little in the first part 
of the game, and Princeton repeated the work 
of Yale at New Haven the week before by taking four runs 
in the first inning, due to the visiting nine losing their heads 
for a short period of time. With a score of 4 to 0 to start 
with, Yale blooked blue; but in the second inning they got 
in three runs of their own, which made things look better. 
After this Princeton scored 2 in the fourth and 1 in the fifth, 
making the score 7 to 3. But Yale came back strong in the 
eighth and ninth and scored two more runs, and, had it not 
been for a magnificent catch of Steinwender’s, it looked as if 
Yale might have tied the score. Princeton scored an addi- 
tional run in the eighth, so that the final result was 8 to 5 in 
Princeton’s favor. Meier of Princeton more than redeemed 
his poor playing of the week before, putting out two, assist- 
ing twice, and making no errors, besides making two singles 
and a three-bagger. Princeton outbatted Yale, but each side 
made the same number of errors, 

The University of Illinois, after defeating 
Princeton and being defeated by one run by 
Harvard, met Yale at New Haven on June 4 
for what had been looked forward to as a par- 
ticularly interesting game. Yale, however, played a substi- 
tute nine, owing to the fact that the second game of the 
Princeton series came on the following Saturday. This, 
however, did not affect the pitching department extensively, 
for McKelve, the Yale substitute pitcher, held Illinois down 
to nine hits, notwithstanding very ragged support both behind 
the bat and in the field. The game became almost a comedy 
-of errors before it was finished, although Illinois demon- 
strated at times remarkable playing ability. 


ILLINOIS 10 
YALE 4 


The New London race has secured a repu- 
tation in the last two years of being the place 
to go if one wishes to have thrills. When two 
crews row all the way down the four-mile 
course with the boats lapping, fighting out every inch, and 
when it becomes only a question of which crew must crack 
before the finish line is reached, then one feels that boat 
racing is worth going a long way to see. Such have been 
the conditions under which the Yale-Harvard races have 
been rowed for the last two years, aud in spite of a good 
deal of lugubrious talk it is known on the inside that both 
universities have pretty good crews this season. Harvard 
is aceredited with having a bétter lot of material than she 
has had for some time, but being bothered more or less by 
a curious inability to really get all the work out of the men and 
make them go fast. Yale’s crew, on the other hand, progressed 
early in the season very well, followed by some pretty bad 
hitches; then a difficulty as to just how much weight they 
dared carry in their boat; but finally winding up with a pretty 
satisfactory adjustment of men, that, barring accidents, ought 
to row fast. The crew will probably row: Bogue stroke, 
Cross 7, Kunzig 6, Weymouth 5, Judson 4, Coffin 3, Daly 2, 
Waterman bow. 

A comparison between the two crews is particularly difti- 
cult this season because both are making daily rapid progress, 
especially in correcting their most marked faults. For all 
that, it is manifest that Yale’s is the heavier and more power- 
ful erew, while Harvard has by no means the inferior mate- 
rial that has once or twice before come up to New London 
not powerful enough for the race in hand. This year Har- 
vard’s men have plenty of stamina, but, if the race is as close 
as it has been in the last two years, one or the other of the 
two crews must reach the breaking limit pretty near the four- 
mile mark. 

The Yale crew have not their slides under as good control 
as Harvard’s, especially in the start of the recover. Harvard’s 


HARVARD- 
YALE RACE 


get a good leg drive, and when the stroke is at the point 
which suits them best, namely, 32 or 33, the crew are well 
together and space well. 

McGrew has lately been tried at stroke. This man rowed 
No. 2 in the boat last year, and is regarded by his friends 
and the men who have followed him most closely as one of 
the best men in the Harvard boat. He was tried early in the 
season as a promising stroke, but was discarded as too slow. 
Lately, however, he has once more been looked upon as a 
man who might fill the bill, and it is probable at this writing 
that he will be kept in the place. This will put Bancroft at 7, 
Shuebruk at 6, and Ayer at 5, which is an excellent arrange- 
ment, and gives the latter two men the positions they occu- 
pied last year. Foster, who had been tried at stroke, and 
who is something of a find, will probably row 4, with Bullard 
3, Swift 2, and James at bow. This gives a powerful crew, 
and one which, if its members row together long enough, is 
not likely to break at the finish. 


The regatta of the Intercollegiate Rowing 


POUGH- pike i 

ents Association will be held on the Hudson at 
ee ak ee ene oe 
RACE oughkeepsie, June 21, and the entries wi 


be Cornell, Columbia, Pennsylvania, Wiscon- 
sin, Georgetown and Syracuse. Columbia, Cornell and Penn- 
sylvania, in addition to entering eight-oar varsity crews, will 
make entries in the four-oars, and all but Georgetown are ex- 
pected to enter freshman crews, 








Finish of the Race for the King’s Plate 


Of these crews, the greatest interest, of course, centres in 
the eight-oar varsity contest. Columbia’s crew have had most 
excellent daily practice and are as good racers as any in 
the lot. Cornell has had the advantage of still-water prac- 
tice, which, to a man of Courtney’s ability, means mucli in 
the way of trying out men and rigging and getting the best 
final selection. Pennsylvania, although not as well equipped 
in veteran material, has some four or five most promising new 
men, and it is by no means an exploded theory that in four- 
mile shell racing new blood is a pretty good thing to inject. 
Wisconsin brings on a first-class crew, and, unless being 
veterans operates in a lessening of their life and dash, they 
ought to give the Easterners a hard push. Georgetown still 
has her old stroke, Kerns, and a victory over the Navy has 
shown that she is not out of consideration by any means, Syra- 
cuse’s crew bade fair to make a creditable showing, but more 
or less quarrels have, at least on paper, militated against their 
progress. This now is over and past, however, and they 
ought to get together rapidly in the last week. 

A good deal has been said this year about the lack of good 
strokes at the various universities, and the probability, there- 
fore, of poor time being made, For all that, if the conditions 
are favorable, either at Poughkeepsie or New London, there 
is little doubt of first-class time being made. 


The second contest in the international polo 
resulted in a decisive victory for the English- 
men. The postponement of the match was 


all in favor of the English players and against the Americans; 


POLO 


EDITED BY 
WALTER CAMP 


for upon the occasion of the first meeting the American men 
and ponies were both at their best, while the Englishmen, 
learning from that contest that the struggle was to be a hard 
one, set themselves vigorously at the task and took advantage 
of every day’s delay. 

Buckmaster was at his best in the second mateh, and the 
English team was far stronger, especially in team play, than 
at the first meeting. Waterbury saved many a hit which 
would have scored, but during the six periods so many times 
was the ball driven at the American goal that it became only 
a question of time before the English scores would be rung 
up. The American team fought it out to the end, but were 
not as good in combination nor as strong in individual hitting 
as on the first day. Besides this, the rain had left the ground 
very slow and soft, and once or twice the ball was actually 
buried. 

Freake made the first score for the English in the first pe- 
riod; in the second period the Americans, through Waterbury, 
scored, and in the third period, after Waterbury had twice 
saved the goal, Freake got the ball through once more, In 
the fourth period Freake once more scored, and in the fifth 
Miller added the fifth goal for the glish team. Cowdin 
scored for the Americans in the sixth period, but was off-side 
and the goal was cancelled. Miller and 
added a goal before the play ceased, leaving the score 6 to 
1 in favor of the Englishmen. 






Buckmaster each 


There is no better country for sport than 
Canada, and the teams which that country 
occasionally sends across the border into 
the States have introduced some of the best 
of sport to our men, and incidentally defeated them many 
times. The crowds of 40,000 who attend intercollegiate 
football matches nowadays do not remember that this sport 
came, it is true, from England, but through the medium of 
Canada, for the first games were between McGill University 
of Toronto and the Harvard eleven. 

Sport in the provinces is not confined to athleties alone, 
but runs on a far wider plane. One of the most noted and 
oldest of racing fixtures is that known in Canada as the race 
for the King’s Plate. This is run under the auspices of the 
Ontario Jockey Club of Toronto for a prize of fifty guineas 
and a piece of plate given by King Edward VII. to encour- 
age horse-breeding in Canada. This is the oldest race fixture 
in America, being fotinded by Queen Victoria in 1860, and 
confined to Province-bred horses who have never won a race. 
Especial interest was manifested this year owing to the race 
being the first held under the new reign. It was won most 
impressively by Lyddite in a field of eighteen 
Lyddite belongs to President William Hendrie of the 
ciation. 


CANADIAN 
SPORT 


starters, 


In the third annual tournament of the New 


NEW Jersey Golf Association, Allan Kennaday of 
JERSEY Montclair won the gold medal for the best 
GOLF round, going out in 40 and coming in in 39. 

Williams, his club mate, was next to him 


with an 84, which Michael of Yountakah tied. 

Montclair also won the team match with a total of 343, 
3altusrol second with 346, and New Jersey and Essex County 
tied at 369, 

Kennaday kept at the top of his game, and eventually won 
the tournament with a very remarkable score of 75, defeating 
Michael in the finals by 11 up and 10 to play. 
startling hole was the eleventh; 279 yards, which he made 
in two, a 250-yard drive, and running the ball down on his 
second stroke, 

The second cup was won by Wilson, who defeated Delano 
6 up and 5 to play. The third cup was won by Wilcox, who 
defeated King in the nineteenth hole, after a hard struggle 
Halsey of the Newark Athletic Club, with a gross of 96 and 
a net of 79, won the handicap. 


The most 





WALTER CAMP. 











On the 10th Green—Kennaday vs. Colby Match 








Home of the Montclair Club, where the Tournament was Held 
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The Ivy Procession at Smith College, with the Juniors carrying the Laurel Chain 


FAREWELL’ CUSTOMS AT GIRLS’ COLLEGES 


By ALICE KATHARINE FALLOWS 


OMMENCEMENT atany girls’ 
college is a panorama. of 


charming scenes. That _is 
a matter of course where pretty 
maids in their daintiest gowns make 
up the-pictures and a velvety campus 
set ‘with’ stately trees is the back- 
ground. ° But, barring the inevitable 
picturesqueness of the closing cere- 
monies and the solemn awarding of 
diplomas as a climax, Commencement 
at every girls’ college is a law unto 
itself. 

‘At Vassar the fun begins with a 
“Senior Howl’’ to celebrate the end 
of. examinations—a joyful occasion, 
though not as noisy as it sounds, 
when the class arrays itself in short 
skirts and steals away to some country spot to play hostess to 
itself, alone, in. merry and hilarious fashion. This cosey, 
homelike meeting of college comrades is all the more appre- 
ciated because 'the formal occasions of Commencement follow 
so soon, bringing with them guests to be entertained and all 
sorts of other responsibilities, delightful but demanding. 
After the ‘‘Senior Howl,’’ a wonderful poster appears bidding 
the college attend the Senior Auction in the ‘sacred Senior 
Corridor and the various other events of the yearly senior 
gala day—an invitation which no right-minded undergraduate 
can resist. Not only is one tolerated .on that day in the 
Senior Corridor, where underclass girls may not tread, but 
even welcomed there, Fun may be had in abundance, since 
the senior auctioneer is the wit of the class; and bargains, 
too, if one is sharp-eyed. All the cast-off Lares and Penates 
of departing seniors are put under the hammer, from a book- 
ease to a Zuni Rain God, with jokes to seasun the sale of 
every article. The devotees of sentiment bear off in triumph 
vases, pictures and other useless belongings of their senior 
heroines, while practical giris»select oil-cans, bath-tubs, or 
anything else they need, ‘with a fine disregard of owners. 

The auction is a custom peculiar to Vassar, but it combines 
pleasure and profit in a proportion to recommend it to other 
senior classes with shrinking incomes and swelling expenses. 
The laughter and merriment of the morning in the Senior 
Corridor might seem reward enough in themselves, but with 
true thrift the class claims a percentage of the price received 
for each thing sold, puts it into the treasury and diminishes 
the class tax for each senior in proportion. . 

On the afternoon of Senior Auction Day comes the senior 
entertainment to the rest of the college—another of Vassar‘s 
delightful annual habits. This also helps along class ex- 
penses. -The admission is only five cents, but many_a nickel 
makes a dollar, and the wonders to which, that small’ coin 
entitles an underclass girl would be cheap at ten times the 





Smith Ivy Procession 





‘ sum!‘ With this jollification the seniors make their last bow 
‘ as entertainers of the college world and they spare no pains 


to make it memorable. ‘' + 

Sometimes they give a play or, have a circus. Sometimes 
they even reproduce a«whole County ’Fair behind the ever- 
green hedges of the’‘‘Oyal,’’'as“did last‘ year’s class, with 
country cousins in costumes, grotesque races, pretty May-pole 
dances, side-shows, peanuts, pink lemonade, and all the other 
accessories of a real fair. In the evening some original enter- 
tainment with a local flavor is provided, and then the seniors 
go to bed with a sense of pleasant duty done, to dream of 
Commencement proper and Class’Day, when they are on 
exhibition again, this time for the ‘fathers and mothers, and 
sisters and brothers-(their own or: borrowed), who come from 
North, South, East and West to watch them. 

On this: day the seniors haye,their own sweet way, and 
there is never any doubt.in the minds of the spectators that 
it is a very pleasant one. ,. The, ceremonies begin with a pro- 
cession which winds in and out,over the sunlit campus, where- 
ever the broad ribbon of :white makes a safe path for delicate 





Juniors carrying the Daisy Chain at Vassar 


gowns. Juniors in spotless muslin lead the way. The favored 
few who earry the famous Daisy Chain on their shoulders fol- 
low.,their class and make a flowery, preface for the seniors just 
behind them. The Daisy ,Chain, beautiful as it is in itself, 
;means most to appreciativejseniors as a symbol of..the loving 
service of the whole college., ;The freshmen rise in the small 
.dewy hours of the morning ,and.gather the, thousands of 
daisies it requires. Then, while all the rest of the college 
-is playing, the sophomores make the chain, working like 
willing slaves to finish it on time, and never once. remember- 
ing how tired they are until the last crisp flower is in place 





and the juniors have carried away the rope of daisies on their 
shoulders. 

First on the programme come the usual Class Day exer- 
cises, with all personalities omitted. Afterward the procession 
forms again and the seniors lead the way to their class tree. 
The Daisy Chain is drawn about them, and dropped, inclosing 
them in a magic circle, outside of which stand the juniors. 
Each class has an orator, who pays up merrily all the scores 
of her own class against the other. The seniors present the 
spade to the juniors, and then, as the last ray of the setting 
sun touches their class tree, they sing their class song with 
voices not quite clear, smile at each other with eyes a little 
misty and then break up the class circle and turn their atten- 
tion to piloting helpless guests through the pleasures of the 
evening. 

Holyoke’s version of Class Day is a very original and de- 
lightful affair, if the seniors each year are to be believed. No 
one else has a chance to judge, since it is held on the top of 
Mount Holyoke, with vigilant sentries to turn back ignorant 
or daring intruders. It is called Senior Mountain Day and it 
comes before Commencement, but all the hall-marks of a con- 
ventional Class Day attend it. The prettiest girl, the wittiest 
girl, the girl the class loves best are all singled out. ‘‘Grinds’’ 
are provided to remind the seniors of past mistakes, but since 
every one must serve her turn, no one dares to Jaugh ma- 
liciously. There are rumors, also, of toasts for breakfast, 
toasts for dinner and toasts for supper. 

A Senior Sing at twilight is one of Bryn Mawr’s Commence- 
ment eustoms. ‘On this occasion the seniors bequeath a lan- 
tern to the juniors with much pomp and ceremony. The lan- 
tern is the most characteristic of the Bryn Mawr symbols, and 
from the earliest freshmen days, when with impressive rites 
the sophomores present each newcomer with a lantern to light 
her through college, no class function seems legal without the 
quaint class lanterns. ; 

Commencement, at Bryn Mawr, perhaps because of the 
Quaker origin of the college, is so simple that it seems al- 
most meagre’ to a guest accustomed to the crowded successions 
of pleasant events at other colleges. But one occasion—the 
‘*Cremation’’—is unique, and as full of movement and color as 
the most Oriental tastes could demand. The whole senior class 
appears in costumes and as many of the rest of the college as 
will. * The classes form in procession under Pembroke Arch 
in the evening after dinner, each girl carrying her treasured 
lantern, They march by faith through the darkness, a sinuous 
line of ‘shadowy figures, the lanterns’ flecks of light in the 
blackness, and finally, in some mysterious way, they reach a 
low-lying meadow. Some one touches a match to a huge pile 
of wood and the whole scene bursts into a color pageant. 
‘Witches ‘and fairies, Robin Hood, Greek maidens, dancing 
girls, all sorts of beings in gorgeous costumes, suddenly ap- 
pear-out of the surrounding darkness and make a group about 
the fire. 





The Smith College Senior Play—-The Minuet in ‘‘The Taming of the Shrew” 
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How to Breathe 
for Health, 
Strength and 
Endurance 


The aim of every system 
of physical exercise is to 
invigorate and rebuild the 
internal organism — the 
Lungs, Heart, Stomach, 
Liver, Intestines, etc. By 
intelligently applied 


Breathing 
Gymnastics 


I accomplish this directly. 
My method enables the 
: weakest woman to invigor- 
ate her internal organs as thoroughly as though she 
ae serge the muscles and endurance of a Hercules. 

first develop your lungs and teach you how to 
breathe deeply, causing an abundant supply of rich 

lood to flow through every vein inthe body. Zhen, 
I develop your external body. Adopting any other 
method is like beginning at the end and working 
backwards. / guarantee unquestionable results. 
Let me send you m handsomely illustrated book, 
“ Experience versus riment,”’ descriptive of my 
course and methods, IT’S FREE. 

Norte.—I publish a 64-page illustrated book on 
Breathing and Exercise, including a Chart of valu- 
able Exercises for the development of the lungs and 
muscular system. It is the most instructive treatise 
ever published on this subject and is well worth ten 
times the small price asked. Sent on receipt of ten 
cents, 


P. von BOECKMANN, R.S. 
1121 Hartford Building 
UNION SQUARE NEW YORK CITY 








Is the best. Why buy 
foreign makes when this 
American made wine has 
purity, age and quality. 
Its bouquet is exquisite. 











Portfolios - 


| "NEW ENGLAND LAKE 
RIVERS OF 
NEW ENGLAND. 
MOUNTAINS OF 
NEW ENGLAND. 
SEASHORE OF 
NEW ENGLAND 
| PICTURESQUE 
| NEW ENGLAND 


b eceipt of 6 CENTS 


cy o¢ Mountain Resorts 
~Geashore ake" : 
| 5 shore gomient NEM ENGLANp 


Reached by the 


oston 


Maritime Provinces 


up p 2 CENTS in stamps f 
ALL ALONG SHORE YA ed oe 
AMONG THE MOUNTAINS, SOUTHEAST NEW HAMPSHIRE 
LAKES AND STREAMS, SOUTHWEST NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
FISHING AND HUNTING, CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS 
MERRIMACK VALLEY, LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG, 
THE MONADNOCK REGION, 
VALLEY °F Ht CONNECTICUT 48° NORTHERN VERMONT, 
THE HOOSAC COUNTRY 4%° DEERFIELD VALLEY. 
COLORED BIRDS EYf VIEW FROM MT. WASHINGTON 
SENT ON RECEIPT OF G CTS. IN STAMPS 


r eacr 


7 er valid: aformatic 

FOR ALL PUBLICATIONS-APPLY TO 
PASSENGER DEPARTMENT, B AM.R.R. Boston, Mass 
DFA TANTEOLS , inv passe & . 
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They throw on great piles of written sheets, 
and then reveal their identity by singing the 
senior songs and ending with the senior cheer, 
Other class cheers break forth from different 
segments of the circle in a kind of antiphonal 
chorus; then the first notes of the college 
hymn sound out, There is a quick fumble 
‘for hatpins. Mortar-boards are swept off rev- 
erently, and the whole college stands bare- 
headed, as always, until the last note of the 
invocation has died away. 

At Smith, Commencement is a merry, happy, 
busy time for all concerned. First on the pro- 
gramme of entertainments—and in the hearts 
of the seniors, too—is the Senior Play. The 
play is the most elaborate and finished dra- 
matic performance of the college world, and 
as no senior class wishes to tarnish the repu- 
tation of the college with a poor play, it is 
always just as perfect as hard work and con- 
scientiousness and talent can make it. 

Shakespeare’s plays are particularly well 
adapted to the needs of college girls, both 
because they repay careful study and because 
the girls taking men’s parts can wear discreet 
and modest costumes and still not appear ridic- 
ulous. The plays have been given so many 
years that the list seems almost exhausted, 
but 1902, with fine courage, chose ‘*Romeo 
and Juliet,’* and, to the surprise of college 
sceptics and wiseacres, did it amazingly well. 

Ivy Day is another of the Commencement 
celebrations hallowed by long custom, It be- 
gins with the Ivy procession in the morning, 
when the seniors, in white muslins, march 
across the campus between two lines of juniors, 
each carrying a laurel chain that measures the 
length of the procession from the first couple 
to the last. The white gowns in the sun, the 
green of the laurel, the flower tints in the 
gowns of the juniors, are as fair a sight for 
a June day as a painter could wish to find. 
The day ends with the Glee Club Concert, 
given just at dusk. As the twilight deepens, 
magic lanterns twinkle out here and there and 
everywhere, setting familiar campus ways with 
jewels of light and making the scene a fairy- 
land, 

Wellesley Commencement lingers in the 
memory of guests as a beautiful succession 
of out-of-door fétes. A garden party begins 
them, and there is a Glee Club Concert on the 
hillside also. But the senior dances, different 
each year, are the most expressive of Welles- 
ley’s own individuality. They are a repeti- 
tion of those given on Tree Day, and are as 
alluring and artistic a combination of move- 
ment and color as college originality can con- 
trive. Last year the dances were symbolic of 
Nature, and exquisite hydrangea shades, deli- 
cate fern greens and butterfly colors draped the 
supple, swaying, bending figures that wove 
in and out through the mystic movements of 
the dances. 

Another of Wellesley’s charming specialties 
is an open-air play given on one of the warm, 
fragrant evenings of Commencement week. At 
first the audience, seated in a comfortable 
semicircle, sees nothing but a dim group of 
trees with waving branches. Then suddenly, 
in the glow of a great calcium light, a scene 
from one of Shakespeare’s plays appears be- 
fore their eyes, as dreamy and poetic with its 
setting of green and its fair young actors as it 
must have seemed to the inspired imagination 
of its creator. 

Wherever they are, Commencement cere- 
monies are interesting. They speak to the 
graduates with the voice of the past. Through 
the farewells of to-day echo the farewells of 
other college generations. They tread the 
round of pleasures as seniors upon seniors 
have trod it before them and, standing at 
the parting of the ways, they understand 
as never before the infinity of the college 
that comprehends them all. 





FOOD 


CATCHING 


The Coffee Habit Breeds Trouble. 





It is quite commonly the case that both 
husband and wife are somewhat similarly 
troubled with coffee drinking. 

A lady writes and, after giving description 
of her husband’s relief from coffee dyspepsia 
and general nervous trouble, says, ‘‘I was al- 
most as bad as he, having the headache nearly 
every day and was nervous and weak, did not 
sleep well, was pale and thin and had a bad 
complexion. 

When I found how much good Postum Coffee 
was doing Husband I concluded to use it and 
I tell you life is altogether a different thing. 
T eat and sleep well and look like a different 
woman. My usual weight for years was from 
98 to 100 pounds, I now weigh 108 pounds 
and everyone tells me how much better I am 
looking. : 

I had some friends who did not like Postum, 
but knowing it was because they did not boil 
it long enough I made some at their house one 
day, and they agree with me that Postum is a 
delicious beverage, and while, of course, the 
flavor and taste is pleasing and we are glad 
Postum does suit us that way, the great ad- 
vantage is in the wonderful, bounding health 
that we have recovered.’’ Name given by 





Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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CHAR TREUSE 


IN POLITE SOCIETY IT IS THE 
CUSTOM TO TAKE A GLASS OF 


Chartreuse 


—GREEN OR YELLOW— 


AS A FITTING FINALE TO A GOOD 
DINNER. THIS CELEBRATED > 
LIQUEUR HAS BEEN MADE FOR 4 
THREE HUNDRED YEARS BY 
THE MONKS OF LA GRANDE " 
CHARTREUSE, GRENOBLE, 
FRANCE. eo 
At first-class Wine Merchants,Grocers, Hotels,Cafés, os 


Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 

















Bie YC. MOHAINLESS 
HAIN 
For Sale by ail Dealers 


AMERICAN CYCLE MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 












No slack line 


when fish is hooked, the little finger 
instantly releases spring which 















it! 
This continual pull 
prevents fish dislodg- 
ing hook from his 
mouth. Once he’s 
hooked, he’s yours! 


Prizes 


for catches by the 
“Y. and E.” Reel. 
For particulars ask 
any sporting goods 
dealer, or send direct, 
for “ Booklet W.” 

















TO FAT 


I know you want to reduce woes em but probably 
you think it impossible or are afraid the remedy is 
worse than the disease. Now, let me tell you that not 
only can the obesity be reduced in a short time, but 

our face, form and complexion will be improved, and 

n health you will be wonderfully benefited. I am a 
regalar practising physician, having made a 
specialty of this matters. Here is what I will dofor you: 
. [send youa blank to fill out; when it comes, I 
forward a five weeks’ treatment. You make no radical 
change in your food, but eat as much or as often as you 
) . No bandages or tight lacing. No harmful drugs 
norsickening pills. The treatment can n - 
te’ You will lose from 8 te 5 pounds weekly 
according to age and condition of y. Attheend o 
five weeks you are to report to me and I will send fur- 
ther treatment if necessary. When you have reduced 


Reduce Your Weight 3 to 5 Pounds a Week 





gO) a Be 


your flesh to the desired weight, you can retain it. You 
will not become stout again. Your face and tigure will 
be well shaped, your skin will be clear and handsome, 
you will feel years younger. Ailment of the heart anc 
other vital organs will be cured. Double chin, heavy 
abdomen, flabby cheeks and other disagreeable evi- 
onces of obesity are remedied speedily. All patients 
«cceive my personal attention, whether being treated 
by mail or in person; all correspondence is sirictly con- 
fidential. Treatment for either sex. Plain sealed en- 
velopes and packages sent. Distance makes no differ- 
ence. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for my new book 
on obesity: its cause and cure;—it will onvince you. 
aaa, MOaee s we <= 


HENRY C. BRADFORD, M. D. 
24 East 23d Street New York 


























The simplest remedy for indigestion, consti- 

tion, biliousness and the many ailments aris- 
| from a disordered stomach, liver or bowels 
is Ripans Tabules. They have accomplished 
wonders, and their timely aid removes the 
necessity of calling a physician for man little 
ills that beset mankind. They go straight to 
the seat of the trouble, relieve the distress, 
cleanse and cure the affected parts, and give 
the system a general toning up. The Five 
Cent packet is enough for an ordinary occasion, 
The family bottle, 60 cents, contains a supply 
for a year. All druggists seli them. 







knows , 


that increased comfort -: 


comes with Lincroneed | knowledge. The savage does “f)* 
wear a hat—civilized men Ond it bets 
Just so with the eects 


OHPXC 


I? we lived like the Indian—a purely 
physica’ life—no cares—no responsibilities 
—we would have no need of au O-P-C suspen- 
sory. Ivis thestruggie,the hurry.tbe unceasing 
bustle of modern life which makes it necessary 
for every man to have the health and strength— 
the staying qualities which enable him to with- 
Stand apy tax upon bissystem. The O-P-C 
will help him as much as any one thjng can. 

It 1s a modern invention for modern life. 

We authorize every druggist to refund your 
money if you are not satisfied. 

Get the Right Brand. Should you be 
unable to get O-P-O from your druggist. we 
ens you, postpaid, upon receipt of 


No. 2 O-PxC liste sack, elastic bands, $1.00 
No. 3 O-Po€ silk sack, elastic bands, 1.50 
“The Struggle for Supremacy” 
A booklet giving the reasons why. under the 
rush —— CA modern OP Ose bealtby, 
Dorma! man should wear an Q-P- o 
IT'S FREE—*rite for it. sans 
BAUER & BLACK, 265-25th St. ,Chicago,U.S.A. 
Manufacturers of Frost King and Frost 
een Chamois Vests, Rex Porous Plasters 


lue-Jay Corn and Bunion Plasters. 
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Chicago and West—Lake Shore Limited——-THE NEW YORK CENTRAL 




















‘“*FOR 34 YEARS A STANDARD PIANO’ 


The WING PIANO 


e IF YOU INTEND TO-BUY A PIANO. A Book—nota 

ou nee t 1 Ss rere) catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by 
experts. It makes the selection of a piano easy. If read 

carefully, it will make you a judge of tone, action, workmanship, and finish; will tell you how to know good from bad. 
It describes the materials used; gives pictures of all the different parts, and tells how they should be mnge ond put 


together. It is the only book of its kind ever published. It contains 116 large pages, and-is named ‘“The 
of Complete Information about Pianos.’’ We send it free to any one wishing to buy a piano. Write for it. 


We make the WING PIANO 
Save from $100 to $200 and sell it ourselves. It goes 
direct from our factory to your home. We do not employ any agents or 
salesmen. When you buy the WING PIANO you pay the actual cost of con- 
struction and our small wholesale profit. This profit is small because we sell 
thousands of pianos yearly. Most retail stores sell no more than twelve to 
twenty pianos yearly, and must charge from $100 to $200 profit on each. 
They can’t help it. 


s e is the largest upright made—being our concert grand with longest strings, largest 

1S 1ano size of sound-board and most powerful action, giving the greatest volume and 

power of tone. It has 7 1-3 octavos, with overstrung scale, copper-wound bass 

strings; three strings in the middle and treble registers; “built-up” wrest planks, ‘“‘dove-tailed” 7” and bottom 
frame; “built-up” end case construction; extra heavy metal plate; solid maple frame; Canadian Spruce sound- 
board; noiseless pedal action; Ivory and ebony keys highly polished; hammers treated by our special tone- 
regulating device, making them elastic and very durable; grand revolving fall-board; full duet music desk. 6 Wing Piano 

Case is made in Cireassian walnut, figured mahogany, genuine quartered oak, and ebonized; ornamented ae } 

with handsome carved mouldings and hand-carving on the music desk, trusses, pilasters, top and bottom frame. No other piano made equals this in style and design of case 


IN 34 YEARS OVER 33,000 PIANOS 


We refer to over 33,060 satisfied purchasers in every part of the United States). WING PIANOS are guar- 
anteed for twelve years against any defect in tone, action, workmanship, or material. 


We Pay Freight SENT ON TRIAL No Money in Advance 


We will send any WING PIANO to any part of the United States on trial. We pay freight in advance and do not ask 
for any advance payment or deposit. If the piano is not satisfactory after twenty ro al trial in your hore, we take it back 


entirely at our expense. You pay us nothing unless you keep the piano. There is absolutely no risk or expense to you. 


Old instruments taken in exchange. EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT WING ORGANS 


A special feature of the WING PIANO; it imitates perfectly . 4 4 
the tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, zither, and banjo. are just as carefully made as Wing Pianos. They 
have a sweet, powerful, lasting tone, easy action, very 


Music written for these instrument, with and without piano 
accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a single handsome appearance, need no tuning. Wing Organs 


player on the piano as though rendered by an entire orches- are sold direct from the factory, sent on trial; are 
tra. The original instrumental attachment has been patented ld thl ‘ t F tal d 
by us, and it cannot be had in any other piano, although there Sold on easy monthly payments. or Catalogue an 
are several imitations of it. prices write to 


W | NG & SON 206-208 EAST TWELFTH STREET N EW YO RK 


1868—34th YEAR—1902 















































Here and there a leaf is slightly soiled ora 
binding a little rubbed, but there are no 


torn pages. Every lover of music will e 
appreciate this opportunity to obtain the 
world’s greatest collection of music at cost. 
The World’s 
Best Musi 

Size of Volumes, 9x 12 Inches t USIC i . 

The work contains 300 instrumental selections by the greatest composers ; melod- . 
ious, not too difficult, including popular and operatic melodies, dances, funeral and 
marches, and classic and romantic piano music. There are 3so best old and new songs, ; 
duets, trios, and quartets. The volumes are richly illustrated with 400 portraits, man —_ 


of them being handsome chromatic art plates printed in many colors. The wor 
contains 500 biegraphies of musicians, and more than 100 new and copyrighted selections 
by American composers. It is the most complete collection of music in existence. 


2,200 Pages of Sheet Music ; Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon and Swift’s Silver 
Leaf Lard are popular products, and the demand for 


The volumes are crowded with the best selections for évery occasion. There are Ri 2 : ae a 
2,200 pages of sheet music, which would cost, if purchased one piece at a time, more them is increasing with wonderful rapidity. This is an 


than $200.00. The volumes are nearly sheet music size, and are specially bound so as to : ‘ee : 
open flat at the piano and remain open. In number of pages of sheet music size, num- evidence of appreciation on the part of housewives, 


ber of biographies, and in number of illustrations, this Musical Library leads all others. A 
In the preparation of the work 20 editors and special contributors have assisted. 400 experienced cooks, and men and women everywhere who 


composers are represented, including such world-famous names as Paderewski, Balfe, = 
Liszt, Wagner, Mozart, Gounod, Beethoven, De Koven, Strauss, Sullivan and Handel. demand the most wholesome and appetizing products for 
their tables. 


There are eight volumes in the set, handsomely bound in half-leather or cloth. Size 
In the manufacture of Swift’s products every care is 


of volumes, 9x12 inches—nearly sheet music size. | 
Every Home in Which There is a Piano : 
taken in selection of stock, preparation of material, and 


Should possess this splendid Musical Library. As long as the slightly marred sets i ° ° ° p 
iast they will be sold to “Collier's Weekly” readers at $19.00 for sets in half-leather final inspection by United States Government experts. 
binding and $16.00 for cloth binding, and you may pay in small payments of $1.00a 
The amount saved by securing one of the remaining sets is shown by the fact 


Slightly Damaged Sets for 

8 Collier’s W y ; 
ollier’s Weekly Readers 

ae A ete oe ee Upon taking stock recently, we find that 

nia _2;4-@;mm<«~ We lave on hand a few slightly damaged 

sets of the ‘‘ World’s Best Music,” left in 

stock after our heavy spring sale. Seventy- 

eight of these sets have been reserved for 

p readers of ‘ Collier's Weekly,”’ and we offer 

Fs Ra : them, as long as they last, at the bare cost 

x : of making and handling. For all practical 

purposes these sets are as good as new. 





month. 

that the ‘‘ World’s Best Music ’’ sells regularly for $48.00 and $36.00, and the prices of ° 

sets sold on the low-price Club plan are $25.00 and $21.00. Send us your application Swiit & Company, U.S.A. 

at once, stating which style of binding you prefer, cloth or half-leather. We will ; a : 3 ; 

forward the entire set, charges prepaid, and you may keep the books five days for Packing Plants at Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, and St. Paul 
examination. If you are not satisfied, you can return them at our expense. If satis- Branch Distributing Houses in all Cities 





factory, you can make your first payment of $1.00 and remit $1.00 a month thereafter 
for fifteen months, if cloth is ordered. If you select half-leather, which we recommend, 


there will - three more monthly eg oe oe a total payment of $19.00. 1 9 1 er ea ar 
Don't forget to mention ‘ Colher's ‘eekly’’ when writing. Sw ft S S lv I f I d 
The University Society, 78 Fifth Avenue, New York 


























